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Important Scribner Books 





Notes of a Son and Brother 

By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated, 2.50 
extra. 

The early 


net; postage 
life of William 
their association with their 
drawings made by William 
as an art student 

“As may be imagined, there is much more than 
William James in this volume. The atmusphere of it 
is like a crowded tapestry, made of people, drawn all 
of them, great or small, with a delightful indifference 
to their greatness or smallness, and an unfailing sense 
of spiritual interest and what we may call their decor- 
ative effect. . Itisa privilege to have read this book; 
for it brings with each grave, sincere chapter the sense 
of being admitted on terms of close friendship to one 
whose nobility of outlook, whose disdain of low ideals, 
is so great that the reader must needs grow the worth- 
ier for the confidence.”—London Academy. 


and 
with 


career 


and Henry James, 
father, illustrated 
James during his 


The American Japanese Problem 

By SIDNEY L. GULICK, D.D., M.A., Professor in Do- 

shisha University, late lecturer in the Imperial 

University, Kyoto, Japan. $1.75 net; postage extra. 

The much-discussed Californian Japanese question, 
as well as the general Oriental policy of the country 
taken up with careful foresight, and in a way that robs 
the “Yellow Peril” of much of its terror. 

“An excellent book, well written and full of substan- 
tial information, as well as some individual but well- 
argued theories.”—Baltimore Sun. 


New Guides to Old Masters 


By JOHN C. VAN DYKE, Professor of the History of 
Art at Rutgers College and author of “The Meaning 
of Pictures,” “What Is Art?” etc. 12 Volumes each 
with frontispiece. 

READY 
LONDON—National Gallery, Wallace Collection, 
with a General Introduction and Bibliography for the 

Series, net $1.00. PARIS—Leuvre, net .75. AMSTER- 

DAM—Rijks Museum; Tug Hacue — Royal Gallery; 

HaartemM—Hals Museum, net .75. ANTWERP—Royal 

Museum; Brussets—Royal Museum, net .75. MUNICH— 

Old Pinacothek; Frankxrort—Staedel Institute; Casser 

—Royal Gallery, net $1.00. BERLIN—Kaiser Fried- 

rich Museum: Drespen—Royal Gallery, net $1.00. 


The United States and Peace 


By WILLIAM H. TAFT. $1.00 net; postage extra. 
The sudden flood of limelight on the Monroe Doc- 
trine and kindred subjects, and on the question of peace 
which has lately grown to such tremendous proportions 
makes this book by the former President of the United 
States of very unusual, timely value. “The Monroe Doc- 


trine, Its Limitations and Implications,” “Shall the 
Federal Government Protect Aliens in Their Treaty 
Rights?” “Shall the Federal Government Enter into 


General Arbitration Treaties?” and “The Federal Trend 
in International Affairs” are topics treated by this dis- 
tinguished expert. 
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Life Histories of African Game Animals 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT and EDMUND HELLER 
With illustrations from photographs and drawings 


by Puitie R. Gooowtx, and with forty faunal map 

2 volumes $10.00 net: postage extra 

One of the splendid results of Theodore Roosevelt's 
famous African t1 produced jointly with Edmund 
Heller, of the Scientific Department of the United 
States National History Museum, who accompanied him 
on the expedition. 

“The vast amount of information which he has 


gathered first hand will prove not only of interest to 
the general reader, but of inestimable service to our 
all too small fund of knowledge of animal psychology.’ 
—New York Times. 

“Two superb volumes which set forth in full about 
all that is known of the gameanimals of Northern and 
Central Africa.”—Boston Transcript. 

“The volumes will hold an important and perman- 
ent place in the literature of African sport, and in that 
of natural history."—-New York Tribune. 


North Africa and the Desert 


By GEORGE E. WOODBERRY. 2.00 net; postage 
extra. 
Full of color, atmosphere, and poetic interpreta 


tion of the infinite waste places of the Sahara. 

“Its soothing spell, like air wafted by the desert 
breeze, brings a healthful spirit of peace to one whose 
soul, shut within the walls of a busy city, thirsts for 
the atmosphere of “The borderland out yonder, where 
the hand of God is seen’.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


By HUDSON STUCK, D.D., Archdeacon of the Yukon 


Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog Sled 


With a photogravure frontispiece and 48 illustrations 
4 in color. $3.50 net; postage extra 
Months of hardship, danger, and suffering in a 
bleak country; slow accomplishment, but glorious tri- 
umphs, continually confronted by nature in her most 
dramatic moments. 


The Ascent of Denali (Mt. McKinley) 


With illustrations and maps. $1.75 

The romantic story of a great triumph of hazar- 
dous mountain climbing in the face of countless diffi- 
culties and misfortunes. It is an inspiration to the ad 
venturous. 


net; postage extra 


American Policy 


The Western Hemisphere in Its Relation to 
the Eastern 
By JOHN BIGELOW, Major U. 8. Army, Retired. Author 
of “Mars-La-Tour and Gravelotte,” “The Principles 
of Strategy,” “Reminiscences of the Santiago ~am 
paign,” with map. $1.00 net; postage extra. 

A treatment of the subject from the South Ameri- 
can as well as the North American viewpoint, and with 
careful attention to the Monroe Doctrine and its effects 

on Pan-Americanism. 
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A Square Deal 


E lives in New York's stuffy tenement 
district, the most congested spot in 
America. 

No trees, no grass, not even a whiff of 
fresh air,—in the only world Tommy 
knows. Ash cans are his background, 
and the rattle and roar of trafic his eavi- 
ronment. 

Tommy's widowed mother is broken 
with worry ; his sisters and brothers are 
as pallid and frail as he. The winter 

struggle has sapped their vitality. 

They need to breathe some- 
thing pure and fresh,—a taste 
of sunshine and outdoor free- 
dom,—an outing in the country 
or at the seashore. 

But between Tommy and 


his needs stands 
poverty, the result of SUGGESTIONS 











aistortune. He must suffer A lawn sociable by 
just as if it were all his fault. your class, Sunday 
shool of Club 


And this is why Tommy 4 o414 party at your 
appeals for a square deal. — summer hotel or 
Nordoeshewish you to camp 
forget his mothe r, orhis A subscription 

als” and their mothers,— mo ae your 
all in the same plight. setenee 

This Arsociation every summer 
sends thousands of “Tenement Tom- 
mies”, mothers and bebies to the country end 
to Sea Breeze, its fresh air home at Coney 
Island. A dollar bill, a five dollar cheek, or 
any amount you care to contribute, will help 
us to answer Tommy's appeal. 


Send contributions to Robert Shaw Minturn, 
Treasurer, Room 200, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York C ity. 
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A Remarkable Novel 


that will arouse much discussion 


FRANK DANBY’S 


MASTERLY WORK 


FULL SWING 


Is a distinct advance over her other successes, 


THE HEART OF A CHILD and PIGS IN CLOVER. 


r2mo. Cloth, $1.35 net. Postage extra. 
NEW YVORK TRIBUNE **A true and wierstanding study of char 
acter 
VEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW Tl study of Agatha Wan 
tead is unceusingly fine rhe secondary love story, too, Is full of 
vyertmess and charm.’’ 
RAW YORK WORLD ‘Among the most notable presentations of 


ends happily One closes th« 


the publishers’ year ‘Full Swing’ 
a particularly 


book with the satisfied feeling of having fullowed through 
empicte and polished work of fiction."’ 


A TIMELY LOWER PRICED EDITION 


The Heart of the Antarctic 


Being the Story of the British Antarctic Expedition, 1907-09 


By SIR ERNEST H. SHACKLETON. New and Revised 
Popular Priced Edition. With a map and many illus- 
trations. $1.50 net. 


interest In the 
it is for the many who could 
this moderate-priced vol 
of the expedition Is 
condensed and de 


tke people of this country have shown the keenest 
voriews British Polar Expeditions, and 
wet purchase the original $10.00 edition that 
ume b beca prepared The complete narrative 
gives, with ft) clentifie discoveries nsiderably 
seribed itm a2 popular manner 


THE HISTORY OF THE DWELLING-HOUSE 
AND ITS FUTURE 


By ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, LL.D., 
delphia High School. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.00 net; postage extra. 


Se use! are we to the conveniences of the modern residence that few 
ef as bave any conception of bow astonishingly recent most of them are 

hew late, for instance, came even such a development as the division 
ef upper stories into rooms, except in Southern Europe, and the more 
impesiog edifices of northern nations These developments are most ia 
terestingly depicted, and the author's ideas as to future modes of licing 
‘re piquant and sometimes a bit startling. The awful waste of present- 
duy beucekeeping and its remedy is a subject that will interest everyore. 


Principal Phila- 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
OPERATION OF THE NEW BANK ACT 


By THOMAS CONWAY, Jr., Ph.D., and ERNEST MINOR 
PATTERSON, Ph.D., of the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 430 
pages. 12mo. Cloth bound. $2.00 net; postage extra. 


VFW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE: *‘‘A timely book which is 
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$1.50 net; postage extra. 

‘A work of the greatest importance 
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As Disclosed by an Analysis of the Basic Principles of Economies 
ty HUGO BITAIKAM, in collaboration with Louis Edward 


Levy. With 9 diagrams. 531 pages. Octavo. Cloth. 
$2.00 net; postage ertra. 

NORTH AMERICAN, Phtladeiphia, Pa.: ‘‘Modern questions ef 
wealth diatribution and land tenure, rarely considered by earlier ecome- 
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mists, are here dealt with In 
thiskieg. The average citizen will 
after perusing and studying the arguments adduced In this volume 
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By PHEBE WESTCOTT 
HUMPHREYS Frontis- 
piece in color. 125 illustra- 
tions from actual examples 
of Garden Architecture and 
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octavo. Ornamental cloth, 
in a box, $5.00 net; postage 
ertra. 


“To the lover of beauty, ley or 
rofessionsl, the Practical Book of 
tarden Architecture prevides a 
ringing fount of pure delight 
The material is rich, amd it is 
treated with sympathetic and com- 
telligence and 
as for the pictures——they’d lure 
mother birds from their sests!"’ 
Chicago Record-llerald 


The Flower- 
Finder 


By GEORGE LINCOLN 
WALTON, M.D Frontis- 
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Bound in limp leather, in a 
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im the @eld? You'll 
‘The Flewer-Finder.’ Gives masy 
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bound im leather that permits it 
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Cleveland Plein Dealer 
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of a Foreste’ 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT. 
8 illustrations. 12moe. Cloth. 
$1.00 net; postage extra. 


Mr. Pinchot has writtes aa in- 
epiring volume on the profession 
which be has brought so forcibly 
te public attention. It contains 
in brief compass the mest valuable 
aed interesting facts touching this 
mest importaat werk. 


The Meaning 
of Art 


Its Nature, Role and Value 
By PAUL GAULTIER. 
With 36 illustrations. $1.50 


net. 

This work was crowred by the 
French Academy of Mural and Po 
litieal Sclence. Mr. Gaultier's 
work will delight all lovers of 
the fine arts, and to mapy it will 
be the portal to a Geer esjoyment 
of art and a deeper knowledge of 
its Nature, Role, and Value! 
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yew YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1914 
Summary of the News 


Rumor at Niagara Falls has been al- 
most as many-tongued as when, in a 
first fresh outburst of martial enthu- 
siasm, war correspondents fell to allud- 


“the front.” In last Thursday’s papers 
there was an apparently well authenti- 
ceted report, which subsequently proved 
groundless, that the terms of a settle- 
ment had actually been drawn up by the 
mediators, and had been submitted to 
President Wilson, while reports of in- 
superable obstacles in the way of a 
settlement have been of daily occurrence. 
The outstanding fact of the situation is 
that mediators and delegates continue to 
bend all their efforts towards finding a 
solution of the question, and the cau- 
tiously worded statements given out by 
Justice Lamar indicate that the margin 
dividing the various parties to the confer- 
ence is being gradually narrowed. 


The attitude of Carranza and Villa con- 
tinues the most serious difficulty. A 
message was delivered to the mediators 
by an agent of Carranza on Friday of 
last week expressing the willingness of 
the Constitutionalists to be represented 
in the peace proceedings, and it is un- 
derstood that negotiations to that end 
are still proceeding. The mediators, how- 
ever, are believed to have insisted on the 
declaration of an armistice as a first con- 
dition to representation, a _ condition 
which the Constitutionalists are hardly 
likely to accept. The situation was some- 
what complicated when, on Sunday, Gen. 
Carranza declared himself provisional 
President of Mexico, naming Saltillo as 
the temporary seat of government, and 
proceeded to the selection of a Cabinet. 





The attitude of Villa towards his chief, 
despite rumors to the contrary, remains 
eminently “correct,” and a statement was 
issued by him on Monday in which he 
again denied with an oath that he har- 
bored any political ambitions, but rather 
serious dissension seems to have devel- 
oped among the Constitutionalists in the 
state of Sonora, where there have been 
severe clashes betwen the civil Governor, 
José Maria Maytorena, supported by vol- 
unteers, and the military commander, 
Gen. Alfaro Obregon, and his troops. 
Meanwhile the southern campaign has 
been halted temporarily pending repairs 
to the railway between Gutierrez and 
Zacatecas. When these have been effect- 
ed, Villa’s forces will undertake the in- 
vestment of the latter city. At Guay- 
mas, the only place where the Federals 
have so far held their own, following 
some desperate fighting on May 28, an 
armistice was arranged, according to an 
official announcement made in Mexico 
City, pending the outcome of the media- 
tion proceedings. 





Arms for the Huerta Government, con- 


| ignated in their papers. 
ing to the water works at Vera Cruz as} 


The Nation. 


jamounting in the aggregate to some $500,- 
900 were imposed on them by the Ameri- 
ean collector of the port, acting in 
cordance with Mexican law, on account 
of their having discharged their cargo at 
a port other than that which was 
The ships were 


ject of diplomatic discussion between Ger- 
many and the United States. 





A statement on Progressive policies 
somewhat nebulous in character, was 
issued by Col. Roosevelt before his de- 


parture for Spain on Saturday, and was 
published in Sunday's papers. Comment 





on the statement will be found else- 
where. 
The treaty between the United States 


and Colombia has passed all three read- 
ings in the Colombian Senate, and is this 
week before the House, where it ex- 
pected it will be passed without delay. 
The treaty will probably not come before 


is 


the United States Congress until after 
the vote has been taken on the tolls re- 
peal. 


The taking of testimony at the court- 
martial of the officers and men of the 
Colorado State militia on charges of mur- 
der, arson, and larceny was brought to a 
conclusion on May 29, when the commis- 
sion adjourned until June 12. The most 
notable evidence given last week was that 
of Major Edward J. Boughton, who had 
conducted an investigation of the Ludlow 
affair, and warmly praised the conduct of 


the troops. 


By a unanimous vote the House of 
Representatives on Monday adopted the 
amendment to section 7 of the Clayton 
Anti-Trust bill exempting labor, agricul- 
tural, and other mutual help organiza- 
tions from the operation of the anti-Trust 
laws. We comment elsewhere upon the 
significance of this amendment, the word- 
ing of which is: “Nor shall such or- 
ganizations, orders, or associations, 
the members thereof, be held or construed 


or 


to be illegal combinations in restraint of 
trade under the anti-Trust laws.” 
A disaster second only to that of the 


Titanic occurred early on the morning of 
May 29, when the Canadian Pacific steam- 
ship Empress of Ireland was rammed 
amidships during a fog in the St. Law- 
rence River off Father Point by the col- 
lier Storstad, of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany. The passenger ship sank within 
fifteen minutes of the collision. It was 
possible to launch only a few of the boats, 
and many of the passengers were unable 
to gain the deck before the vessel sank. 
Four hundred and fifty-two survivors 
were rescued by the Storstad and by the 
Canadian revenue cutters Eureka and 
Lady Evelyn. The number of those lost 
is estimated at 1,024. An investigation 





signed to Vera Cruz, were landed last 








week at Puerto Mexico by the German 
liners Ypiranga and Bavaria. On the 
return of the ships to Vera Cruz fines 


the Hamburg-American Line. It is an- 
ticipated that the matter may be the sub-| 


ac-| 


des- | 


be held by the Canadian Government at 
Montreal, beginning on June 9 

Time had one of its revenges last week, 
|} when Glenn H. Curtiss made a successful 
flight with the aeroplane built by Dr. 
i} Samuel P. Langley in 1903, which at its 
original trial fell into the Potomac River, 
jand which has since been reposing in 
ithe Smithsonian Institution, pointed at 


jas “Langley’s folly.” 


released on the putting up of a bond by} 


Idaho and 
Mississippi had been purchased by 


Reports that the battleships 


(jreece 





| have been denied from Athens, although 
lit is admitted that negotiations for their 
| pure hase had been carried on The idea 
of Greece in opening the negotiations 
was doubtless to offset the recent pur- 
chase by Turkey of two Brazilian war- 
ships building in the Armstrong yards 
in England. 

News was received on May 29 of the 
sufety of Capt. Robert Bartlett, com- 
mander of the Canadian exploring ship 


Karluk with the Stefansson expedition, 
and of his company, concerning whose 
fate the gravest anxiety had been felt 
Capt. Bartlett telegraphed from _ St. 
Michael, Alaska. The Karluk was crush- 
ed in the ice, near Herald Island, on 
January 16, 1913, but the company was 
able to disembark on the ice, and there 


was ample time to remove from the ship 
and the 
equipment 


greater 
Wrangell 
permanent 
in 
provisioned, 


stores, sledges, dogs, 
part of the scientific 
Island reached, and 
Leaving 
where they 
Bartlett 
of 500 
tain help for them 
that a relief ship 
Wrangell Island 


August. 


was a 


camp made. his company 


camp, are well 
Capt. 


journey 


solitary 
to ob- 


his 
the ice 

is expected 
to 
part 


undertook 

miles over 
It 
will be 
by the 


reach 


of 


able 


early 





Premier Gaston Doumergue announced 
the resignation of the French Cabinet on 
Monday, and on Tuesday the resignations 
handed collectively to the Presi- 
dent. The principal for the 
tion of M. formed 
Cabinet last December, is said to be 
certainty as to his ability to control 
majority in the new Chamber, 


were 
reason ac- 


Doumergue, who his 
un- 
a 
which as- 
sembled on Tuesday, and in the composi- 


elections have 


tion of which the recent 
roduced some changes. Differences are 
also said to exist in the Cabinet con- 


cerning the financial measures to be in- 
troduced in the Parliament, and 
concerning the of the 
military service 


new 
question three 


years’ 





deaths of the week 
Joseph Wilson Swan, the 
Charles Scadding, Dr. Joseph 
Stubbs, May 27; E. 
Peter Paul von Mauser, 
EK. Sawyer, Col. 
Prince Peter Sviatopolk 


The include Sir 
Right Rev. 
Edward 
May 28; 
Brig James 
Leonard A. Lovering, 
Mirsky, 


(Sister 


Yamaza, 


9 
- 


-(en 


kuphe- 
Rensselaer Dolores), 
Laurence Irving, Sir Henry Seton-Karr, 
Rk. B. McClure, May 29; the Kev. Samuel 
Henry Bishop, Dr. Emil Gruening, May 
30; Henry Francois Joseph toujon, 


mia van 





to fix responsibility for the disaster will 


June 1. 
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The Week 


The substitution of civil government 





for military administration in the ter- 


ritory under Constitutionalist control, 
and the transformation of Gen. Carranza 
from “first chief of the revolution” to 
provisional President of Mexico, are now 
under way. The process has been ac- 
celerated by events in two places—Mex- 
ico and Niagara Falls. Both as against 
Huerta and as against those who are 
working for a peaceful settlement, Car- 
It is 


events point as Huerta’s 


ranza takes a strategic position. 
to him that 
successor, Whatever may be the machin- 
ery set up for effecting the transference 
of power; and in setting up his frame 
work of cabinet and provincial govern- 
ment, Carranza is bidding the peace ne- 
gotiators take notice of this important 
fact. There is at first sight a certain 


sense of unreality about the absence 
from these negotiations of the party 
and the man that are virtually bound to 
emerge from the situation. But pre- 
cisely because of his strong position 


in the fleld, Carranza is represented at 
Niagara Falls. He is taken into reckon- 
ing by the negotiators, and his cause is 
defended by the logic of events—not to 


mention our own delegates. 


Whether the hopes now entertained as 
to a settlement of the Mexican problem 
are to be fully realized or not, great 
things have already been attained. The 
war-spirit in this country has been 
shown to be virtually non-existent. This 


mighty industrial democracy has made 


clear its unwillingness to be turned 
aside from its paths of peace by any 
provocation yet given it by Mexico. If 
the whole peace negotiation were now 


to fail, the country would be filled with 


chagrin, and it would be difficult to 


cause to flare up again even so much 


of Jingoism and zest for fighting as 
manifested themselves a month ago. To 
bave thus tested the nation and found 
its response one of peace is by itself a 
Add to this the 


recovery of good opinion of us abroad. 


wholesome reassuring. 


Europe has dropped the first sneering 
tone which spoke of Yankee land-greed 
joined to hypocrisy. It begins to seem 
possible in France and Germany and 
England that the United States may 
not, after all, intend to overrun and an- 


And the revulsion of feel- 


nex Mexico. 
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ing which has come,to our marked ben- 
efit, in South America, is something that 
years of diplomatic and trade inter- 
course could not have effected. Idealism 
in an American President is not such a 
bad thing, after all, when it gains the 
country instant recognition, and puts in 
the way of becoming a practical force 
the friendly cotperation of all the re 
publics on this continent. It seems to 
have taken a “dreamer” to make this old 
dream come true. 


However complete our arrangements 
for preventing disasters at sea, disas- 
ters will still be possible through the 
imperfections of human beings. The 
great lesson of the Titanic was the 
vital importance of being so prepared 
as to reduce the loss of life to a mini- 
mum when the disaster comes. In her 
it was the shortage in the 
number of lifeboats that caused the 
loss hundreds of which 
might have been saved; and the re 
sult has been that ships are now re- 
quired to carry lifeboats enough to ac- 
commodate all on board. In the Empress 
of Ireland calamity, it was the shortness 
of time that made the loss of life so 
enormous. When a ship goes down in 
fourteen minutes after she is struck, ev- 
ery minute gained by any person on 
board may make the difference between 
life and death. And it would be ex- 
tremely easy © gain many of these pre- 
cious minutes. An electric bell might 
be placed in every stateroom, and close 
to every berth throughout the vessel, all 
of them controlled by a single switch on 
the bridge, the turning of which would 
cause them to ring, and tc keep ringing 
indefinitely. The minutes saved by this 
mode of spreading an alarm might easily 
have meant the escape of scores, perhaps 
of those who perished last 





case, 


of lives 


hundreds, 
week in the St. Lawrence. 


Lawrence disaster ought to 
concentration 


The St. 
have at least one result: 
of public interest upon the La Follette 
bill pending in Congress, and the Inter- 
national Convention on Safety at Sea, 
also awaiting approval. Unfortunately, 
neither of these measures is unanimous- 
ly supported by those who have studied 
the subject. Thus, it is declared that if 
the treaty had been ratified, the rescu- 
ing vessels might not have appeared in 
aid of the Empress of Ireland, since it 
would relax the provision for contin- 


uous wireless service. As to the La Fol- 
lette bill, it is not satisfactory to ship- 
owners, and is obviously drawn chiefly 
in the interest of the labor unions. As 
it now stands, it would put out of busi- 
ness many steamers in inland waters, 
because of the provision that there must 
be two able seamen for each lifeboat. 
Here is a great chance for statesman: 
ship. Somebody, perhaps the Secretary 
of Commerce, might get all the interest- 
ed together and see if at least a satisfac- 
tory bill cannot be agreed upon. The 
President and the Senate must decide 
if the treaty constitutes a retrogression 
as a whole, or whether its good points 
do not outweigh the bad. Some action 
on it ought to be taken soon. 





It is a pity that President Wilson 
should have allowed himself to be ma- 
neuvred into a false position in regard 
to his Memorial Day address, and then 
at the eleventh hour have reversed his 
decision not to speak. It will be remem- 
bered that he similarly vacillated in 
regard to his Gettysburg address. It 
would really seem as if the President 
were often in need of better advice than 
he is getting—advice that comes in such 
a way as to carry conviction with it. 
As a result of this blunder, he faced an 
almost hostile audience, and lays him- 
self open to the charge of having re 
versed himself at the last moment for 
political reasons. Unfortunate as this 
is, his words of Saturday were golden. 
Not a Jingo sentiment came from his 
lips; he refused point blank to glorify 
war. He dwelt upon the nobler sacri- 
fices of peace, and yet he gave just 
and unstinted praise to the men of the 
Civil War, who are, as he said, above all 
others secure in their imperishable fame 
and the imperishable gratitude of the 
republic. 


Secretary Lane presents with great 
force, and with abundant detail, the case 
for the establishment of a centralized 
administration of everything relating to 
the natural resources of Alaska. His 
communication is addressed to the chair- 
men of the Committees on Territories 
of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and is in support of the bills 
—substantially identical—pending in the 
two houses of Congress for the creation 
of a board or commission to have full 





charge of Alaskan development. The Sec- 
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retary poimts out that “practically all 
the lands and natural resources of Alas- 
ka are still the property of the United 
States,” and that the time is now ripe 
for the institution of a policy which 
shall go beyond the mere protection of 
that property from seizure by monopo- 
lists, and shall provide for its use by 
legitimate enterprise, in such manner 
as to combine the promotion of the wel- 
fare and development of Alaska with the 
retention by the whole people of the 
United States of their proper share of 
the benefits vf this great possession. The 
Government railway has been decided 
on, and is to be built; in order that this 
should yield its natural fruit, it is es- 
sential that the tangle of archaic laws 
and of haphazard and unharmonized 
jurisdictions be replaced by a system of 
management directed clearly and intel- 
ligently to the special needs of the Alas- 
kan situation. Secretary Lane quotes 
President Wilson's reference to the sub- 
ject in his message of last December; it 
is not amiss to add that both the rail- 
way and the commission were strongly 
urged upon Congress by President Taft 
in February, 1912, in conformity with 
the recommendations made by Secretary 
Fisher after a visit of investigation to 
Alaska. 


The proposal which Prof. W. W. Wil- 
loughby, of Johns Hopkins University, 
made to the Mohonk Peace Conference 
is characteristic of a teacher of politi- 
cal science; but it is not therefore less 
significant of the public change since 
the Conference first met twenty years 
What he desires is a “case meth- 
“He would have 


ago. 
od” of teaching peace. 
less reiteration of the principles and 
platitudes of arbitration, and a more de- 
tailed, technical discussion of it, its lim- 
itations and Something 
like this we have heard from President 
Eliot, who believes that education 
pacificism is so far advanced that it is 
the constructive labors of peace, some 
times very indirectly related to it, which 
may now be stressed. The view is ob- 
viously open to objection that, even if 
correct, the work of propaganda must 
still not be abandoned; a passionate 
and literary presentation being always 
required to maintain the heroisms of 
peace and fraternity against those of 
war. It need not interfere, in bodies 


advantages.” 


in 


cussion of concrete, present cases of in- 
ternational friction. But Professor Wil- 
loughby’s plan is built, in the first 
place, on a diagnosis of popular feeling 
that would have been utterly impossi- 
ble twenty or fifteen years ago, as the 
Venezuela incident and Spanish War 
testify; and it indicates the emergence 
of an increasing number of men versed 
in international law, diplomats, and stu- 
dents interested in the 
technique of arbitration. 


problems and 


In Col. Rooseveit’s actual address 
before the National Geographic Society 
last week, the data regarding the newly 
discovered river are less precise than 
those embodied in the telegram given 
out after the lecture, a telegram address- 
ed to the Brazilian Foreign Minister, 
Lauro Muller, by Mr. Roosevelt, and sent 
from Manaos. In this dispatch we have 
a definite record of degrees of latitude 
and longitude, with an enumeration of 
the affluents of the Roosevelt river, all 
of which should enable the recreant map- 
makers to redeem themselves. Confir- 
mation of the Colonel’s telegram is con- 
tained in a dispatch addressed by Col. 
Rondon to the Brazilian Foreign Minis- 
ter, and evidently based on the same set 
of observations. It is printed in the Rio 


de Janeiro Jornal do Commercio for 


9 


May In parts the language in the 
two telegrams is almost identical. Col. 
Rondon states that in view of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s health the party had no time to 
make an exact determination of where 
the new river enters the Madeira, but on 
the fact of the river being an affluent 
of the Madeira the Brazilian explorer is 
Mr. Roosevelt has therefor« 
done much more than put a new river 


positive. 


on the map. He has shown the old 
maps to be utterly wrong, not only as to 
the obscure hinterland, but as to the 
main stream of the Madeira, on which 
there has been traffic for centuries. 
Thus on our best maps, the river Ari- 
puana is shown as entering the Madeira 
from the right near the fifth parallel] of 
latitude. Cols. Roosevelt and Rondon 
make the Aripuana enter the new river | 
from the left nearly two hundred miles | 
further south. The affair still has puz- 


zling details for the experts to clear up. 


How much California has needed her 
Workmen’s Compensation act, describ 





like the Mohonk Conference, with dis- 








ed as a vast fmprovement over the ex- 








6093 


isting statute, is evident from figures 
given by her Industrial Accident Com- 
mission. To that body in 1913 were re- 


ported 24,177 accidents, 583 of which 
resulted in death, 864 in permanent dis- 
ability, and 10,659 in temporary dis- 
ability; showing that out of every thou- 
sand workmen injured 881 
porarily and 71 permanently crippled, 
and 40 killed. The total wage loss was 
placed at $18,255,616. Set against these 
statistics there was a record, under the 
old 10,721 


accidents, amounting to $613,862. The 


were tem 


law, of indemnity paid for 


new measure is compulsory upon all ex 
labor and 
it 


cept employers of casual 


those engaged in agriculture; pro 
vides, moreover, for a State compensa 
fund, 


become 


tion insurance which since the 


new year has responsible for 
policies on pay-rolls of over $30,000,000 
It will protect two men where one was 
protected before. It is already attaining 
of the 


cautions 


one its aims-——to increase pre 


which employers will volun- 


tarily take to promote safety; for the 
report of last year’s accidents is accom- 
panied by testimony that the new act 
resulted 


mands for the advisory services of safe 


has in greatly increased de 


ty engineers, for stereopticon lectures on 
safety provided by the Commission, and 


for the establishment of safety mu 
seums. 
The American Medico-Psychological 


Association, in annual convention at 





| posed 


| whose 


levil 


ie! 


|Baltimore, rejected the resolutions pro 


of 
the 


the Associa- 


of 


by the council 


tion recommending enactment 


\laws requiring a clean bill of health and 


evidence of a normal mind before the 
issuance of a marriage license. Accord 
ing te a report of the meeting, when 


the resolutions were presented, a vigor 
ous onslaught was made upon them, and 
when the vote was put they found but 


few supporters. It is particularly grati 


jfying to see such evidence of soberness 


of thought on the part of a body of men 


absorption in their specialty 


|would tend to make them magnify the 


be remedied, and forget 
In this 
sphere, as in others, one great reason 


to deep- 


and broader considerations 


why ill-considered notions so often make 
such rapid headway is that the people 
who are skeptical about them or op 
posed to them do not make a “vigorous 
upon them, but 


onslaught” content 





- 
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themselves with silence, leaving all the! ended in failure, he gave, nevertheless, 


vigorous assertion to the other side. 
That solutions recommending the 
segregation of the feeble-minded, im- 
beciles, and other mental delinquents, 
and the establishment of separate insti 
tutions for their care, were adopted 
unanimously, only emphasizes the stand 
taken by the Association in the other 
matter Between a do-nothing policy 
and 1 meddle-with-everything policy 
there is ample room for discriminating 
Mdgment 

Ecclesiastical bodies are often betray- 
ed into adopting ill-considered resolu 
tions, simply because they are presented 
by a committee. Last week at Chicago 
the Presbyterian General Assembly ac- 


cepted a report and recommendation on | 


moral and social questions of the day, 
against one part of which many prom- 
inent Presbyterians are already up in 
arm This was in the section dealing 
with temperance, and all Presbyterian | 
ministers and church members were 


called upon to resign from clubs where 


liquor is or may be supplied. Doubtless 


the author of this recommendation sup- 
posed that he was merely proceeding in 
the spirit of “Come out from among 
them and be ye separate and touch not 
the unclean thing.” He could scarcely 
have been aware of the rumpus which 
his counsel of perfection would kick up. 
Many Presbyterians are members of golf 
clubs, university clubs, social clubs, 
and are not at all disposed to give up 
their membership, merely because those 
who so wish can have drinks served to 
them The Assembly’s utterance goes 
beyond the matter of personal habits 
Into that of personal associations. It 
will, no doubt, be generally disregarded. 

It is a year since the unveiling, under 
the auspices of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, of a tablet commemorating the 
services of Dr. 8S. P. Langley to avia- 
tion; a token of a recent general recog- 
nition, in at least the upper circles of 


acience here and abroad, of the value of 
He 
accorded the credit of being one of the 


first to study flying on scientific princi- 


his labors. has for some time been 


ples, and to make practical application 
of his theories along the lines on which 
the art has since developed. Aviation 
has grown by the proéess of trial and 
error, and if his experiments seemingly 








But in the demon- 
he builded bet- 


a notable impulse. 


stration last week that 


'ter than he knew, his practical claims 


vindicated. Not 
but his 


shown to be so sound 


are also completely 


merely his fundamental idea, 


construction, is 
all 


operation; 


that that was lacking was skill in 


when a Curtiss took his ma- | 
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| 


| 


| belonging 


| display 


chine, it rose successfully. To those 
who believe that the solution of the 
problems of mechanical and scientific 
progress will chiefly belong to men of 
exact scientific training and methods, 
like Dr. Langley, the flight at Lake | 
Keuka will be highly encouraging. It 


need not detract 
of other inventors, as the Wright broth- 
but it vindicates courage and sin- 


cere effort founded on exact knowledge. 


ers; 


The rusty aerodrome, which would look 


strange enough beside a finished aero- 


plane, is evidence that those who have 


virtually taken the citadel of flying have 


| found, in Clough’s phrase, the body of a 


first crusader before its walls. 


Miss Alice Brown’s winning of the ten 


thousand dollar prize offered by Mr. 
Winthrop Ames for a play of popular 
appeal is an extraordinary achievement; 
extraordinary because of the fact that 
Miss Brown is a veteran writer of prov- 
ed talent and with a field and manner 
of her own. Prize contests nowadays 
are for the young and unknown, and 
not rarely for the unschooled. The ado- 
lescent victor in such contests wins by 
virtue of striking a fresh note, the fresh- 
ness on closer examination consisting in 
a brave echo of several dead authors and 
a dozen living successful ones. Since in 
the terms of the Ames contest it was 
specified that the play was to be one of 
popular appeal, there was room for fear- 
ing the worst—say, a knockabout farce 
The char- 
acter of the judges in the contest point- 
ed, in the other direction. 
But experience has shown incredible se- 
lectione made by men of apparently good 
judgment. Until the prize play is given 
to the public, the general belief will be 
that Messrs. Ames, Thomas, and Klau- 
ber have reason to congratulate them- 
selves that the anonymous contestant to 
whom they awarded the prize should 


turn out to be a writer of proved merit. 


with pistol-play attachment. 


to be sure, 


A form of international courtesy in 


| 
} 


which Americans—from their sense of 
the value of foreign relics and docu- 
ments, and their wide acquisitions— 
ought to shine, has just been exempli- 
fied by a trustee of Wellesley College, 
in the return to King Alfonso of a MS. 
stolen Seville, and offered for 
sale in Amsterdam. The notable prece- 


from 


dent for the action, the late Mr. Mor- 
to Ascoli of the cope 
tathedral, evoked a 
which should en- 
On his re- 


gan’s restoration 
to the 
of gratitude 
courage every similar act. 
cent visit to America Signor Ferrero re- 
connection with a 


marked in 


general commendation of the much-slan- 


upon it 


from the achievement | dered American taste for foreign trea- 


sures. But between citizens and govern- 
ments of Europe similar examples of 
courtesy have recently been displayed. 
King Alfonsu himself, lately noting in 
the Louvre two suits of Moorish armor 
without duplicate at Salamanca, was 
promptly presented with them by the 
Republic. To apply fully the principle 
that all objects of art taken by force or 
stealth from their native surroundings 
should be returned, would cause one of 
the strangest migrations in history. But 
while retroactive measures are imprac- 
ticable, it is pleasant to see that lovers 
of art and history are setting their faces 


against a continuance of anything like 


isharp practice. 


In spite of Rudyard Kipling’s bad lan- 
guage, the war in Ulster refuses to come 
off. Indeed, Mr. Kipling’s bad language 
is to be explained by the fact that the 
war has refused to come off. This may, 
of course, be the lull before the storm, 
but no sultry atmosphere hangs over 
Great Britain. If one may judge from 
the general tenor of news and impres 
sions, a great indifference has settled 
down upon the British islands, partly 
to be described as reaction from much 
talk and hope of a fight long deferred, 
partly as the reassertion of common 
sense in face of the outstanding fact 
that no immediate doom is confronting 
unhappy Ulster, with six years and two 
general elections before she must submit 
to the yoke. There will be a resump- 
tion of verbal warfare after ten days or 
so, when the last formalities attending 
the enactment of Home Rule take place, 
and the Government’s amendments are 
made public. But prospect of a mid- 





summer civil war there is little. 
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THE COLONEL’S UNCERTAIN TRUM- 
PET. 

Lord Rosebery has said that the rela- 
tions of a party leader to his followers 
have never been studied as they should 
be. 
clear: 


One thing, affirmed Rosebery, is 
the followers impose their will 
upon their chief as often as he imposes 
his upon them. 
the matter of the political declaration 
which Col. Roosevelt left behind him as 
he sailed for Spain. It has internal 
marks which bear out the reports that 


his Progressive counsellors fairly de- 


Lhe N 


] 








< 


ition 


it was unjust to charge up to the Roose- 
velt Administration the financial crash 
But 
is now going over to the doctrine that 


of that year. if Roosevelt himself 


| the President is to blame for bad times, 


Certainly it so seems in 


how can he possibly escape the deadly 
If he 
of 
be 


he 


consequences of his own logic? 


now steps forward as a guarantor 


“prosperity passed around,” it will 


incumbent on him to explain why 


passed around distress and misery in 


1907. It is plainly inadvisable for him 


to grasp a two-edged sword that is cer- 


| tain to wound himself. 


manded of him that he publish a state-| 


ment. They were only too conscious 


that they needed encouraging. A bugle 
blast from him would hearten their de-| 
The 
said that it was doubtful if he could find 
time to put the trumpet to his lips. But | 


spondent party. Colonel himself | 


finally he yielded to the importunities of 
his friends, though it must be said that | 


the result was that he gave a most un- 


certain sound. If it was meant as a sig- 
nal to the Progressive army to prepare | 
for battle, it can only provoke compari- | 
the 
Anti-Jacobin, of whom it was written: 


He fled full soon, on the first of June, 
But bade the rest keep fighting. 


sons with French Colonel of the 


| platform. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 


tariff 


helped, and that nothing has 


ill-judged is 


Equally 


issertion that the reduction of the 


has not 


been done to “solve the Trust question.” 


\ man who is on record as having been 
frightened out of his determination, as 


President, to urge Congress to reduce 


the tariff might with more grace leave 
that topic alone. 
argued that the moderate lower- 


ly be 


ing of the tariff by the Democrats is in| 


line with the asserted purpose of the 


Progressives, as laid down in their 1912 


In fact, as 


| Palmer points out, nearly all the Pro- 


gressives in Congress voted for the Un- 


| 
| derwood bill. Were they right or wrong 


We have had, of course, only a pre-| in doing so? And as for the Democrats 


liminary winding of Mr. Roosevelt’s | 
horn. | 
month, and will undoubtedly plunge into} 
the political fray. To keep out of it! 
would be impossible for him; and he | 
would not be very fastidious about the| 


point where he plunged in. He would | 


sympathize with Gen. Kearney’s direc- 


tion to go in anywhere, as there was! 
“beautiful fighting” all along the line. 
But we think he ought to be warned 
against following up the plan of attack 
on the Wilson Administration which he 


indicated on Saturday. For by assault- 


ing in that way he would obviously be 
in danger of riding down more of his 
own soldiers than of the enemy, and 
even of unhorsing himself. 

He proposes to hold the President and 
the Democratic party responsible for | 
bad times. “There is widespread appre- 
“The pinch of 
felt.” Well, if that is true in 1914, it was 


hension.” poverty is 


much more true in 1907. There has not/ ried and rather halting pronouncement | ! 
yet been a Wilson panic, as there was/ w{]] not be great. 


alleged to be a Roosevelt panic seven 
years ago. The Nation can speak with 
the more frankness on this point be- 
cause we steadily contended in 1907 that 





being clear off the track regards 


as 


He will be home again in 4/ dealing with the Trusts, the Colonel 


might rather have accused them of steal- 


ing his own idea. For are they not act- 


ing as if bent on legislating in order to 
carry out one of the planks of the Pro- 


gressive platform? We mean the one} 
promising “a strong Federal Adminis- | 
trative Commission,” which was to 


“maintain permanent active supervision 


over industrial corporations engaged in | 


interstate commerce, doing for 
them what the Government now does for 
is 


Interstate 


the national banks, and what now 


done for the railroads by the 
Commerce Commission.” Why, the pend- 
ing Trade Commission bill so palpa- 


i 


| bly in line with this that the Colonel 
might have called upon good Progres- 
sives to rally to its support! But that, 


we suppose, would not have been hitting 
the line hard. 

The net effect of Mr. Roosevelt’s hur- 
If it was intended to 
yield good cheer to the Progressives, a 
portion of that good cheer has plainly 
been “passed around” to the Democrats. 
They feel that their way will be made 


Representative | 





— 


» =~ 
( ede 

casy for them by a continuation of the 

split among their opponents. On the 


other band, the Republicans are led to 
lack of 
the 


believe that the vitriol thrown 


their way, in Colonel's statement, 


vrefigures his return to the party of his 


Moreover, it can fair- | 


irst devotion. He is, in any case, plain- 
ly waiting to see how the course of poll 
tics—the true River of Doubt to him just 
now—will change, before taking a more 
vigorous and positive line of conduct. 
Meantime, those of his countrymen who 
think will be inclined closely to scrutl 
nize his implied programme of prosper- 
ity for the rich and a chicken in every 
workingman’'s pot. This would me a 
combination of high protection with the 
doctrine of a division of goods i sort 
f alliance between tandpatism nd 
ans-culottism. 
BLOWING HOT 11ND COLD WITH 
LABOR 
If there were no other objection to 


| the so-called compromise agreed on by 
lthe President and the Democratic lead 
ers on the one hand, and the labor-union 
passed unan- 


other, and 


the House, 


j}men on the 


| imously by its dishonesty 


| would be sufficient to condemn the pro- 


This dishonesty consists in some- 


posal. 


thing far beyond any ordinary question 


of legislative obscurity or vagueness. 


The words which have been added to the 


clause in the Clayton Anti-Trust bill may 


be interpreted so as to add nothing at 
jall to the meaning of that clause, and 
lthey may be interpreted so as to bring 


about that complete exemption from the 
| operation of the anti-Trust laws which 
des And 


proposal is being accepted by both sides 


the labor-union men ire the 


not in spite of this extreme and funda 
mental ambiguity, but because of it. We 
confess our own total inability to deter- 
mine which of the two interpretations 
would be most likely to be given to the 
vords by the courts; and it is upon the 
general existence of such inability that 
the whole scheme is based. The labor 


it may give 


men are to accept it because 
all 


nents of class 


the nnions they want the oppo- 


legislation are to accept 


it because it may give the unions noth- 
all. To 


|into the statute-books of the country, to 


at write such a provision 


nz 
|do it deliberately and for the very pur- 
pose of conciliating each side by hold 


ing forth the 
side will get the gold-brick—this can be 


prospect that the other 





656 


characterized by no term less harsh 





than that of a degradation of the law- 
making function. 

The objection of ambiguity applied, 
indeed, to the labor-and-agricultural or- 
ganization clause as it stood in the first 


place. It was as follows: 

That nothing contained in the anti- 
Trust laws shall be construed to for- 
bid the existence and operation of frater- 
nal, labor, consumers’, agricultural, or 
horticultural organizations, orders, or as- 
sociations, instituted for the purpose of 


mutual help and not having capital stock 
or conducted for profit, to forbid or 
restrain individual members of such or- 
associations from 


or 


ganizations, orders, or 
carrying out the legitimate objects there- 


of. 
If by objects” was to be 


understood objects not in conflict with 


“legitimate 


the general provisions of the law, this 
gave to the organizations in question no 
special privileges; if, on the other hand, 
the phrase were to cover all the pur- 
poses and practices which such organ- 
izations were in the habit of pursuing, 
it might go far towards exempting 
them wholly from the prohibition of the 
law. But assuming the first interpreta- 
tion to be correct, the provision would 
still have the effect of completely meet- 
ing the contention of Mr. Gompers that, 
under the Sherman act, it might be pos- 
sible for the courts to declare these or- 
ganizations illegal in their very nature. 
The words which have now been adopted 
by the House 


shall such organizations, orders, or 
members thereof, be 
illegal combin- 
under the 


nor 
associationa, or the 


held or 


ations 


construed to be 
restraint of trade 
laws 


in 
anti-Trust 
either merely say the same thing over 
again, or go the whole length of tak- 
ing these organizations—and apparent- 
ly even individual members—out of the 
jurisdiction of the general law altogeth- 
er. It is therefore literally true that if 
this should be put into the law, nobody 
knows whether it would have no effect 
whatever, or whether it would give the 


labor unions the whole of their most ex- 


treme demand, 

What that demand is, everybody 
knows. There is no secret about it. La- 
bor unions desire a declaration that 


nothing in the anti-Trust laws shall ap- 


ply to them, That the President is op- 


posed to such class legislation, that he 


regards it as intolerable, he has indi-| sures would meet 


cated in various ways, and on various | manner. 


occasions. It has been given out that 


would veto any bill that embodied 


he 
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|such a provision, or a provision coming 


near to this. When he gave his ap- 
proval to the amendment, it must have 
been with the expectation that it would 
not produce the effect which alone 
makes it acceptable to the labor-union 
men. We confess that we see no point 
of view from which this position is de- 
fensible. If the words mean nothing, 
the labor men ought not to be deceived 
into thinking they mean something. 
Moreover, the matter cannot end there. 
What they think they are getting, or 
may be getting, this time, they will de- 
mand next time as a matter of good 
faith. Obsta principiis is the only rule 
in a question of this kind. The time 
to assert the integrity of the law is 
when that integrity is first attacked, not 
after a breach has been made in its 
defences. The case is that of the Sun- 
dry Civil rider over again, only worse. 
Mr. Wilson let that go through, on the 
express plea that it would make no dif- 
ference—that in any labor-union case he 
would use funds other than those forbid- 
den. That the principle of the rider was 
wrong, he plainly stated; he let it go 
because it would have no effect. In this 
present matter, it is not in his power 
to determine whether the effect will fol- 
low or not; yet he seems ready to waive 
the principle on the mere hope that the 
effect will not follow. Will not the nat- 
ural next step be to abandon the princi- 
ple outright? 


THE TRUST BILLS AND BUSINESS. 


In replying to the representatives of 
Western manufacturing interests who 
called upon him on Thursday of last 
week, President Wilson gave three rea- 
sons for thinking them mistaken in ask- 
ing for a postponement of most of the 
Administration's anti-Trust programme. 
They had urged that in the present un- 
satisfactory condition of the country’s 
business it would be unwise to enact, 
on top of the tariff and currency acts so 
recently passed, a mass of new legisla- 
tion affecting the conduct of business 
generally; that of 
should not be taken until a thorough in- 
quiry had been made by a commission 
which should consider the actual facts 
of the situation and report what mea- 
it in a satisfactory 
To this the President replied, 
in effect, first, that it was better to do 
the thing now than to do it later, be- 


action this sort 





cause uncertainty is the worst thing 
that can happen to business; secondly, 
that it was better to pass the moderate 
bills proposed than to invite the danger 
of extreme measures through the accu- 
mulation of more radical forces; and 
thirdly, that the present business de- 
pression is “merely psychological,” there 
being “no material condition or substan- 
tial reason why the business of the 
country should not bé in the most pros- 
perous and expanding condition.” 

There would be force in the first point 
if the business world were laboring un- 
der a kind of uncertainty similar to 
that which precedes the enactment of a 
tariff bill—uncertainty which affects the 
particular operations of specific busi- 
ness enterprises, and which the enact- 
ment of the law would remove. This 
resemblance, however, does not exist in 
either respect. If the tone of business 
is depressed by uncertainty as to legis- 
lation, it is not because a man does not 
know what goods he will be well-advised 
to buy, or sell, or make, because of pos- 
sible changes in the law which will 
affect their prices; it is because of a 
vague, but none the less important, feel- 
ing that business in general may be dis- 
arranged, in ways that nobody can de- 
fine, by the action of Congress. And, 
so far from this kind of uncertainty 
being eliminated by the carrying 
through of the Administration’s legis- 
lative programme, it is quite within the 
possibilities—even the probabilities— 
that it will be increased. The Supreme 
Court decisions in the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco cases brought about a definite- 
ness, as well as an effectiveness, in the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law which had 
never before existed; the new legisla- 
tion bids fair to introduce new uncer- 
tainties, the extent of which no man can 
“If it were done when ‘tis 
‘twere well it were done 
is of the es- 


foretell. 
done, then 
quickly”"—but that “if” 
sence of the matter. 
The second plea is one that can al- 
ways be urged for any measure to which 
conservatives object. In the present in- 
stance, it is entitled to even less weight 
than usual, since, so far as regards a 
large part of the proposed programme, 
there is hardly any perceptible pressure 
from radical sources in its favor; nor 
does it involve any clear principle 
which is being opposed by the business 
world in a standpat spirit. In such a 
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matter as workmen’s compensation, or 
the Income tax, there is much validity in 
the argument that if the capitalist class 
opposes such a concession to the de 
mands of the time, the resentment pro- 
voked by their attitude will result in 
the pressing of more radical measures; 
but it is difficult to see anything of this 
nature in the present situation relating 
to the Trust bills. What the business 
worla says is that it does not want leg- 
islation for legislation’s sake; that laws 
should not be passed on the subject 
without substantial assurance that they 
will accomplish great good; that there 
is no possibility, in the present session 
of Congress, of subjecting these bills to 
the kind of examination and amendment 
which would be necessary for such as- 
surance—the kind that converted the 
banking and currency bill from a dan- 
gerous and unworkable into a safe and 
workable law. To these arguments the 
reply that if we don’t take what is of- 
fered we shall have to put up with worse 
is certainly not one that commends it- 
self to any man who has the courage of 
his convictions. 

Finally, we are told that the trouble 
with business is psychological, that the 
material conditions are all favorable. 
Well, is not that precisely the point that 
Mr. Wilson’s visitors were making? 
What they are asking is that one of 
the causes of that psychological condi- 
tion be removed. If the trouble were 
in things over which we have no con- 
trol—if it were in bad crops, or the 
exhaustion of capital through overcon- 
fident enterprise—the President might 
well say that his visitors were looking 
but 
just in so far as the trouble is psycho 
logical, they are justified in insisting 
on the importance of the effect of any- 
thing the Government may do, or leave 
undone, on the temper of the business 


in the wrong direction for relief; 


If there were a clear case for 
these bills, a case grounded on their 
inherent merits and necessity, it would 
be right to pass them, whatever their 
immediate effect upon business. But 
since their case is. highly doubtful in 
itself, since there is no time for their 
proper consideration or amendment, and 
ne sign of genuine public demand for 
their enactment, the all but universal 
desire on the part of the business world 
for their postponement is, in the present 
condition of trade and industry, entitled 
to serious consideration. 


world. 








AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE SLAVS 

The death of Francis Kossuth, which 
we recorded last week, has come at a 
time when the fortunes of the Inde- 
pendent party, of which he was the 
leader, are on the decline. This has 
been brought about by internal political 
the Mon- 
archy, but to a greater extent by the re- 


developments within Dual 
markable changes in the international 
The Inde- 
son of the 


situation in the Near East. 
pendent party, under the 
great Kossuth, came prominently to the 
fore about a dozen years ago. Its aim 
was the reduction of the relations be- 
tween Hungary and Austria to a per- 
sonal union; and there were those who 
anticipated that even this slender tie 
would disappear with the death of the 
venerable Francis Joseph. This was 
the time when the break-up of the Haps- 
burg monarchy was so confidently pre- 
dicted. 


The great issue on which the Hun- 
garian patriot party carried on its cam- 
paign was the complete Magyarization 
of the Hungarian army. For years the 
battle raged over the so-called “words of 
command,” the demand that the Magyar 
troops should be not only officered by 
men of their own race, but drilled and 
directed in their own tongue. Many con- 
cessions were madé by the Emperor, 
but on this last point he has remained 
obdurate. The Independent party never 
came into power, but has been strong 
enough at times to prevent the long con- 
tinuance of orderly constitutional gov- 
ernment. 
ade has been ruled largely by bureau- 
crat Cabinets which have managed to 
bargaining 


Hungary during the last dec- 


do business by alternately 
with the Opposition and threatening it. 
At one time the Independent party con- 
trolled a majority of the Diet. To-day 
it hardly numbers a hundred followers, 
divided into two factions, led by Kos- 
suth and by Justh. The death of Fran- 
cis Kossuth seems to promise its further 
disintegration. 

A masterly counter-stroke to Magyar 
aspirations came in the year 1905 when 
the Fejervary Cabinet brought forward 
the proposal of universal suffrage for 
Hungary. This was carrying the war 
into the enemy’s territory. 
weak point im the case of the Magyar 
nationalists that, while striving to vin- 
dicate their privileges against Austria, 


It was the 


they were themselves in a minority in 





| 





Hungary and jeatous of any concessions 
that might threaten the Magyar ascend- 
ency over the Slavs, Rumanians, and 
Ruthenes under the Hungarian crown. 
badly 


shaken, if not totally undermined, this 


Universal suffrage would have 


ascendency; and to the present day the 
project of universal suffrage has remain- 
ed in suspended animation. To the 
same degree it has remained an effec 
tive weapon in the hands of Ministries 
nominated from Vienna. In Austria uni- 
versal suffrage became a fact in 1907, 
but in Hungary at the present day the 
electorate is only one-fourth of the male 
population over twenty years of age. 
To ward off the ever-present danger, the 
process of Magyarization has been car- 
ried on ruthlessly among the 
and with perceptible effect. 
1890 the Magyar element numbered 48 


subject 
races; In 
per cent. of the total population of Hun- 
In 1910 it had risen to 55 per 
Yet this is obviously no such over- 
that 


gary. 
cent. 
whelming predominance but uni- 


versal suffrage would bring about a 
radical redistribution of power among 
the races. The menace is present, and 
the comparative slackening of Magyar 
self-assertion as against Austria is part- 
ly the result. 

Developments in the Balkans have 
been working for harmony between the 
two parts of the Hapsburg monarchy. 
The high tension in international rela- 
tions which set in with the annexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina some five years 
ago made it more unlikely than ever 
that the Emperor would consent to any 
concessions that might weaken the ef 

The recur- 
the 


ficiency of the Dual army. 
rent crises that marked progress 
of the Balkan wars accentuated this 
tendency. In earlier discussions regard- 
ing the possible break-up of the Dual 
Monarchy, the habit was to assume that 
Austria needed Hungary more than 
But 


Balkan wars, and in particular the sec- 


Hungary needed its partner. the 


ond war resulting in the aggrandize- 
of Servia, aroused disquiet at 


Servian ambitions, fired by 


ment 
Budapest. 


j} unanticipated success, are now directed 
|towards the realization of the ideal of 


that Greater Servia which cannot be 
the 


Serbs and Croats now under Hungarian 


complete without three million 


rule. There is danger also on the Ru- 


manian frontier. Rumania, too, has 


profited by the Balkan wars, and nation 
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alist aspirations are consequently turn-|dom delivered the city; yet no man re 


ing towards the three million Rumanians 


in Hungary. The danger may not be 


immediate, but what is, indeed, immedi- 


is the unrest created among the 


ate 
Slavs and other subject races in Hun- 


gary by the 


to the south. 


Events have thus tended to 


the dominant Magyar element that their 


case is not so different from that of | 
Austria, of which they have been in 
the habit of thinking as a conglomera- 
tion of peoples ready to fall apart. 
Pressure from the southern Slavs is 
bound to increase. There are Hunga- 
rians who take a pessimistic view of the 
final outcome But even optimists are 
recognizing that the two partners in the 
Dual Monarchy have greater need of 
each other than ever. Under such cir- 
cumstance it is not likely that they 
will waste their energies in quarrelling 


with each other. Of this, the decline of 


the Independent party in Hungary tis a 


sign 


4 NOTABLE PUBLIC SERVANT. 


In an hour when we hear more com- 


plaints than ever about our State Legis- 


latures, and more than one Governor is 


proved unequal to his task, a recent 
happening in Massachusetts reminds us 
that there are some American public 
servants of most satisfactory type and 
service of whom the general public 
hear but littl. We refer to the re- 
tirement from the office of chairman of 
the tate Board of Health of Dr. Henry 
Pick Waleott, after thirty-three 
yeur of devoted and enlightened ser- 
vik ith that body No less than 2,200 
pl lclans and surgeons united in an 
addre to him in whieh they recited 
his many and varied responsibilities of 
the past, recalled the fact that he was 


reappointed by Republican 


emocratiec Governors. and declared 


that he had met all the dutles as 
' ! ith ich wisdom, discretion, 
d rare ode is to make the task 
of ne or who would uphold the 
tand Is he ithed to him a dificult 
or i A 
‘ re modest © great was it 
t} t ful publle ser 
\ t 1 tolled thirty-three iT for 
ht it leht t be ifd. as tn 
the ture Ne there was found tn 
ita oor wise man, and he by his wis 


triumphs of their kinsmen | 


remind | 
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|}membered that same poor man.” Dr. 


Walcott, were he less modest, might 
| have claimed for himself a large part of 
| the credit for the remarkable water sup- 
| ply of Boston and its neighboring 


towns, in obtaining which he was a 


prime agent; just as he led in the work 


| of establishing the North and South Met- 


ropolitan Sewerage systems, in improv- 


ing the Charles River estuary, and the 


Concord, Neponset, and Sudbury Rivers. 


Under his guidance the sanitary condi- 
tions of numerous towns and cities in 


ithe State have been vastly improved. 


Yet if he were asked as to his own share 


in it he would probably say that it was 


all done by sub-committees of the State 
Board. He would doubtless even deny 
that his own connection with the Board 
| was a chief reason for its being wholly 
out of politics, and for its having such 
with the Legislature 
he 


State’s lawmakers have 


a high standing 


since 1886, when became 
chairman, the 
invariably referred to it all important 
sanitary matters, instead of creating spe- 


Because of this the 


that, 


| cial commissions. 
State has saved hundreds of thousands 


of dollars and takes front rank among 
commonwealths for its han- 

As the letter 
“The investiga- 


American 
dling of these questions. 
to Dr. Walcott states: 


tions and recommendations of the Board 


have commended themselves to the Leg- 
islature and in general have been car- 
|ried out ultimately as presented. 

You have borne the responsibilities both 
of recommendation and of execution.” 


Meanwhile, Dr. Walcott has found 


time to be chairman of two State Com- 
missions to consider various important 
tuberculosis problems. During almost 
this entire period he has given, as an 
Fellow, since 1890, 


the same kind of administrative service 


Overseer, and as a 


to Harvard University, from which he 
graduated in 1858. At times he was 
acting president in Dr. Eliot’s absence, 


and there are many who believe that his 





years alone prevented his being Dr. 
Eliot's successor. Always he has been a 
vise and judicial executive, weighing | 
the evidence and deciding with care, 
ind invariably abreast of the times in| 
his knowledge of progre in medicine, | 
clence, and the art rare traits these | 
hen reputations for acquiring all-em- | 


bracing knowledge overnight are so 


Such talents as his might! 


readily made! 





early have won him distinction in 
many money-making fields. As a physi- 
cian he no doubt could have earned star- 
tling fees, and as a consulting sanitarian 
he might have made his fortune. He 
has deliberately chosen to be, if not a 
“poor wise man,” a wise man who lives 
as modestly as befits a great one, and 
has rejoiced in a wealth of the “durable 
satisfactions of life,” of the dividends 
that accrue to him who gives his life in 
keenest intellectual pursuits for the 
benefit of others and the general welfare 
of the community. 
What 


how out of tune with the time! 


Dr. Walcott’s is; 
He has 


a rare taste 


flung away his talents, according to 
many. He should have written as an 
expert for our muckraking magazines, 
yet the columns of Collier’s, Everybody’s, 
and the Saturday Evening Post knew 
him not. He has had no press agent. 
He did not blurt out his views when 
the Lawrence strike was on and rush to 
the White House to tell the President 
what was his duty, nor seek the factory- 
owners to tell them theirs. He never 
rose in public hearings uninvited to 
say “Civis sum” and orate to the re- 
porters. In fact, he bore no resem- 
blance whatever to the type of the 
Lindseys, who can never be accused of 
hiding their lights under a bushel, and 
who can scent capitalistic conspiracies 
from afar. Dr. Walcott fought Beasts, 
too—beasts of ignorance, of disease, of 
By his quiet, constructive work 
he Yet he 
never wrote a book about it, never call- 
ed himself a Progressive, or pronounc- 
ed himself a saviour of society, or 
He has 


neglect. 


insured life to millions. 


boasted of a single achievement. 
merely gone on being a quiet, honest, 
high-minded gentleman, happy in his 
service to the State, content—though 
“no man remembered that same poor 
man”—in a patriotism that cannot be 
surpassed, certainly not on the field of 
battle. So long as Massachusetts or any 
other State can have such service as 
Dr. Walcott gave, no American need feel 
that the science of government fails to 
advance within our nation. But it re- 
mains the duty of all teachers of our 
youth to bring out the lasting value of 
such great constructive service as Dr. 
Walcott’s and its vast importance, de- 
spite the absence of al! flourish of trum- 
of all of self-adver- 


peta and methods 


tisement. 
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“KILLING WITH THE MOUTH’— 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S ATTACK ON 
THE GOVERNMENT—PETITIONING 
THE KING. 

LONDON, May 22. 

“Scathe: to injure, especially by blast- 
ing or withering up.” So runs the 
tionary definition. When, therefore, 
reads on the contents bills of a daily pa- 
per the line, “Rudyard Kipling’s Scathinsg 

Attack the it 

seem a safe inference that “the Laureate 


dic- 


one 


on Government,” would 


of the Empire,” as his admirers call him, 
has achieved something that the Opposi 
tion in Parliament 
attempting 


forces have for eight 
It is to 
the man of letters, we have been assured 
again that look for 
statesmanlike of the 
While the 
ignorant and 
Herbert Asquith and 
Arthur Balfour 
their 
novelist, 


years been in vain 


and again, we must 


a really solution 
problems of the modern world 
party politicians 
like 
Morley 
upied 


poet r 


stupid 
Vis 


are 


creatures 
count and 
still with sordid 
the the froin 
tage-ground of unprejudiced detachment. 
can alone deliver the nation from its per- 
plexities his clear intellect 
and calm judgment to the redress of the 
people’s needs. 

The utterance by which Mr. Kiplin 
has thus revolutionized the political sit- 
uation took the form of a speech at 
recent Unionist meeting 
Wells He compared the pres 
ent Cabinet to the embezzlers, murderers 
and other criminals with whom his duties 


or 


wrangles 


r his van- 


by bringing 


on Tunbridge 


Common. 


as a reporter used to bring him in contact 
in India. When a man got crooked, one 
thing led to another, until, at last, he ha: 
to put some one out of the way to ze 

straight That just of 


was the history 


the Cabinet. Their crooked work led to 
the passage of the Parliament act by 
which they assured themselves of a 
Straight run of at least five years’ sal- 
ary. Then they had to give private mem- 
bers of Parliament a direct financial in- 
terest in voting for Cabinet measures, so | 
the House embezzled public funds by 
voting itself £400 a year per head as 


larly 


ltiating 


is advised not to receive this deputation 


ing Kruger with their mouth Killing 
Asquith with one’s mouth is just as easy 
and just as contemptible. Yet, after all, 
itudyard Kipling’s tirade of vulgar abuse 
is a valuable service to political history. 
In days to come the student of this pe- 
riod will it out from the 
eports with the same delight 
the 
of 
client 


dig newspaper 


with which 
the 


record 


archeologist discovers in sands 
of an- 
crystallizes, 


the 


Egypt authentic 
life 
half 
its I 
nt 


its 


some 

For this speech 
column of print, 
with which the pre 


in a unthink- 


sent Govern 


are 


infl class 
Mr 


of 


is regarded by an iential 
For 
“the 


latest 


of a generat 

high 
outburst 
of the 


what a 


opponents. n 

ha 

Imperialism.” 
t of 


perialistix 


been 
This 
reductio ad 


Kipling priest 
is 
Im 


man 


Sul absurduim 


temper. It shows 
talent 


begins to work 


of exceptional may come wher 


his 


not 


this madness 
Ne fe 


narily endorse 


! brain 


li 


mitt 


n 
do 


prograt 


ta w suffragists who ol 
“militant” 
the 
petition 
of 
could 
had 
anding 
the 
true that, technically, the 
petitions 


technically, 


the 


have supported plan for presenting 


¢ 
LO 


the King 
utterly prepos 
be approved by 
least glimmer of 
of the 
It 


King 


directly 


a sultra 


‘he 


ae 


idea is, course, 
not 
the 

of the 


British Constitution. 


terous, and 


one who 


any 
function 


in understé 


Crown 1n is 


quit re 


eives from his subjects, just 


personally 
But 


he 


the 


as, appoints 
in 
stitutional practice petitions, and the dep 
that them, are 
through The 

has been plainly put by Sir H. H 
i 


every captain in army. con- 


itations present received 
situation 
John- 
1 a letter to the committee of a 
of which he 


“For good or ill,” he reminds 


mnly Ministers. 


ry 
I 


ston 


suffrage society, is a vice 
president 


“ 


them, “we have deprived the Sovereign 
of all initiative action in legislation, and 
it is as absurd to invoke the precedents 


of the seventeenth century in this respect 
as to petition the extinct Star Chamber 
if suffragists are to invite the Sovereign 
to the 
cannot complain if he is simi 
in opposing or 
they might 
dislike If the 


unconstitutional woman's 
they 


unconstitutional 


be over 


vote, 


in 


other legislation ve- 


hemently desire or King 





salary 

But, even then, their majority was not 
big enough, so they bought the Irish Na- 
tionalist vote by means of the Home Rule 


bill, which broke the faith of generations 


by his Ministers, how can he reject their 
advice? He might, on the same grounds, 
next year or in the next few years, re- 
fuse to sign his name under ‘Le Roy le 
veult’ at the foot of a great measure of 
female enfranchisement.” 

The ceremony at what was to have 

en the opening of the Anglo-American 





and subsidized the secret forces of boy- 
cott, outrage, intimidation, and murder 

It was to men with such a record of | 
crime and hatred that the Cabinet pre- | 
pared to hand over a portion of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, for no other reason than | 
that they might continue ‘in enjoyment | 
of their office. Mr. Kipling continued, in 


the same vein, to describe how one thin 


led to another, until, in order to get 
straight again, the Cabinet decided to | 
put Ulster out of the way by organizin 
a killing on a large scale, but was foil 
ed by the patriotism of the army, whicl 
to its eternal honor and glory, saved the 
Empire. 

Once upon a time, a popular writer 
of verses poured scorn upon the people 
who thought they were making a rea 


contribution to national defence by kill- 





Exhibition on May 14 was marred by an 
il rd fiasco The invited guests had 
the pleasure of listening to the speeches 
that had been prepared by the Duke of 
Teck, the Earl of Kintore, and other dis 
tinguished persons, but all they were | 
permitted te see of the show itself was | 
lined by peering through the dusty | 
nanes of locked doors. Disappointing as 
is this failure, the explanation of it is 


' 





( reps ) 


is satisfactory to know that no influence 
can deter the Council from insisting upor 
the that it 
sary to provide for the aafety of th« 
lie. 

The purveyors 


neces 


pt 


precautions considers 


} 
ib- 


of popular entertain 


ment ought already, one would imagine, 
to have learned this lesson of the in 
flexibility of the L. C. C. from what hap 
pened in connection with the op« of 
Oscar Hammerstein's opera h e in 
Kimgesway a few years ago The first 
performance was advertised to be given 
n a certain Monday night. Up to the 
previous Saturday afternoon M Ham 
rstein was confident that he should be 
ible to induce the Council to abate some 
of its conditions respecting exits, et 
Only then did he realize that he was uy 
ainst an authority whose instructions 
were not meant to be a basis dis 
ussion, but were as absolute as the fiat 
f a Cvar When at last the trutl 
lawned upon the astonished propriet 
f the new building, he had to get t 
ether, post haste, a staff of wor en 
ind keep squads of them at it, night and 
lay, until the structural alterations were 
luckily completed just before the first 
ticket-holders appeared at the doors It 


was a narrow shave for Mr. Hammer- 
tein, but the reminiscence of it is apt 
to be somewhat exhilarating to those who 
take a pride in the efficiency of the 
Council. H. W. H 

TAPAN’S DEFENCES BY SEA-—-THE 


FIVE NAVAL PROGRAMMES SINCE 
THR WAR WITH CHINA 
12 


Toxw, May 


So much has been said of late about the 
levelopment of militarism in Japan, and 
her alleged naval programme of elaborate 
and even sinister proportions, that an ex- 


amination of the facts is but fair to J apan 
at 





The 


ause the 


pect, highly creditable 


! f f the halls were closed he« 


hibition authorities had not satisfied 
e London County Council inspectors 
he management complains that the tn- | 
ti is made so late that there was 
t time to comply with the official re 
irerments before the day fixed for the 





Be that as it may, it 


‘ ' 
nin 


, ceremony. 


and may prove of considerable inters a 
a relief to apprehension, so far as it exists 
abroad. 

What actually is Japan's naval pr 
cramme is an extremely difficult ques 
tion to answer offhand; for not only ts it 
wrapped up in the secrecy that naturally 
pertains to such questions, but it is re 
dered still more complicated for the it 
sider to unravel by the fact that it « 
sists of a series of programmes doubli 
upon one another 

There are at present in force five na- 
val programune which have he in 
avgurated by the Imperial Navy and ap 
proved by the Imperial Diet The first 
one was inspired by experiences in the 
war with China, when Japan for the first 
time began to realize the importance and 
ecessity of an adequate naval for At 
the time that war broke out, Japan had 
a fleet of thirty-three ships, ageremat , 
a tonnage of only 61,000, and no batt! 
ships at all comparable to th: , 

ssed by China Only after Japan had 
succeeded in torpedoing and sinktr it 
Wei-hai-weil China two ble hit wns 
the intense anxiety of the nation re a 
Ne oner had peace been resumed t in 
Japan set about elaborating a 1 | 
pansion programme of 211,006 
ind this, her first ival programme was 
carried to completion in 1911 W hat 
it did for the Imperial navy may be ti 
ferred from the fact that In 1903 Japan 
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found herself in command of a fighting 
force of seventy-six ships, with a total 
tonnage of 268,000. 

In this year came another naval expan- 
sion programme authorizing an expendi- 
ture of 99,000,000 yen, spread over aspace 
of twelve years, ending in 1915. This pro- 
gramme involves the construction of a 
certain number of battleships, naval wea- 


pons, buildings, a replenishment of war 
craft, and repairs to naval ships. In 1904, 
another naval expansion programme was 
launched, involving an outlay of 123,000,- 
00U yen, spread over seven years. Again, 
during the war with Russia, a further 
Plan for laying out 76,000,000 yen on the 
navy was promulgated, the time required 
being seven years. In 1910 appeared a 
fourth programme for spending on the 
navy the sum of 80,000,000 yen in six 
years; and, lastly, in 1911, the Saionji 
Cabinet promoted a scheme calling for 
an expenditure of 90,000,000 yen, to be 
spread over a period of ten years 

Since the war with Russia there have 


been added four battleships, eight first- 


class armored cruisers, six other cruis- 
ers, besides numerous smaller war craft 
all these in addition to the twelve bat- 


tleships captured from Russia, having a 
displacement of some 103,500 tons. 


A comparison of the fleet that faced 
Russia with the present naval strength 
of will further indicate to what 
extent the naval programmes have been 
executed, as well as the nation’s position 
as a naval power on the Pacific. Japan 
met Russia with six battleships, eight 
armored cruisers, forty-four minor 
cruisers, as well as other warcraft, in- 
cluding eighty torpedo-beats and nine- 
teen destroyers, representing 157 ships, 
with a total tonnage of 283,743. To-day 
the Japanese Empire commands a fleet 
of fifteen battleships, three of which 


Japan 


are of dreadnought strength; thirteen 
first-class armored cruisers; seven sec- 
ond-class cruisers; thirteen’ third-class 
cruisers, representing an aggregate ton- 


nage of no less than 453,115, to say noth- 
ing of her sixty destroyers, fifty-nine tor- 
pedo-boats, and thirteen submarines, as 


well as her efficient aerial corps. 


Under the fifth expansion programme 
of 1911-12, her naval strength is greatly 
enhanced, but this programme is as yet 
only It involves, however, an 
outlay of some 90,000,000 yen, much of 
which is to be devoted to heavy fighting 
units. The most deadly weapons of the 
Japanese fleet are not her dreadnoughts, 
so-called, but her magnificent array of 
fast armored cruisers, with a speed of 
over twenty-six knots, and heavy fight- 
ing equipment. 


on paper. 


The concluding naval programme of the 
Japanese authorities was seriously inter- 
fered with by the action of the House of 
Peers at the last session of the Diet in 
refusing to concur in the naval budget, 
deleting a sum of 70,000,000 yen from 
the estimates. This attitude ended in the 
downfall of the Cabinet 

Japan asks and will insist upon the 
same treatment as one civilized nation is 
entitled to ask from another; and her 
navy stands as a wholeanle warning to 
all who hesitate to accord her this com- 
anm 


mon justice 





Some Modern Painters 





NOTES IN TWO CHAP- 
TERS. 


PERSONAL 





By SIR HENRY LUCY. 





rTADEMA — EDWIN 
MR. GOW—SYD- 


TWO — ALMA 
FILDES 


CHAPTER 
ABBEY—LUKE 
NEY COOPER. 
I happen to possess three master- 

pieces by Alma Tadema that never 

hung on the line at the Royal Acad- 
emy. At present they hang on the line 
in a corner of my dining-room, where, 
indeed, the work was executed. Dining 
with us one night, Tadema, pencil in 
hand, took up one of the menu cards 
and wrote on the back a group of caba- 
listic figures displayed thus: 

21 21 

15 15 

31 31 

Deftly turning the card to the left, he 
with a few swift strokes of the pencil 
clad the group of three figures with 
cap and kerchief, producing the comely 
faces of two country dames. With sim- 
ilar lightning-like treatment he trans 
formed the figures 138 into the face and 
hatted head of a broth of an Irish 
boy. 

Among the guests was Archdeacon 
Wiberforce, Chaplain of the House of 
Commons. Closely watching the magi- 
cal process which seemed as simple as 
writing down the figures, he asked if 
he might reproduce it. 

“By all means,” said the genial R.A. 

The Archdeacon got the figures all 
right, turned the card into the proper 
position, and painstakingly copied the 
drawings. The result was an unrecog- 
nizable blotch. The gentle reader will 
probably do better if he gives his mind 
to the experiment. 


138 





Edwin Abbey got a big price for his 
picture of the Coronation of King Ed- 
ward. The payment did not realize mon- 
ey value for time and labor expended. 
He was content to take the balance out 
in renown. As was shown in Sir George 
Hayter’s picture of the Coronation of 
Queen Victoria the subject is not one to 
be mastered by ordinary art. Only su- 
preme genius could lift it above the col- 
ored woodiness reached by the court 
painter of sixty-six years. Abbey made 
a picture as well as a portrait gallery. 
The likenesses are in the main excel- 
lent. What strikes one first is the glory 
of the mass of color, the life and move- 
ment that pervades the scene. 

On Coronation day the artist was 
obligingly provided with convenient re- 
cess in a tomb in Westminster Abbey 
immediately facing King Edward's 
chair, tn which the new sovereign was 
seated. There, while he looked on, came 
to him the happy thought of seizing for 





his picture the moment when the Pri- 
mate raised aloft the crown with intent 
to place it on the King’s head. Simul 
taneously the cloaked peers, hitherto 
carrying their coronets in their hand, 
with one accord uplifted them, placing 
them upon their heads as the King was 
crowned. 

“At sight whereof,” as the ancient 
office hath it, “the people, with loud and 
repeated shouts, cry ‘God save the 
King!’ The trumpets sound, and by a 
signal given, great guns at the Tower 
are shot off.” 

Abbey told me that while various sit- 
ters of high estate gave him much trou- 
ble in the matter of sittings, Queen Alex- 
andra excelled all. The best sitter, al- 
ways urbane, thoughtful of the trou- 
bled artist’s time and convenience, was 
King Edward. Punctually at appoint- 
ed hours he drove in a private brough- 
am to the artist’s studio, solely accom- 
panied by an equerry in mufti. He listen- 
ed smilingly to the artist’s instructions 
as to pose, and implicitly obeyed direc- 
tions. With the Queen all was differ- 
ent. Abbey attended upon her at com- 
mand, often waiting over an hour, when 
he was informed that he could not see 
her Majesty on that particular day. 
There were all kinds of trouble with 
the royal robes, culminating at a time 
when the artist believed his task was 
over in demand for alterations which 
upset all arrangements for the public 
exhibition of the picture, deferring its 
opening till the London season was over 
and the tewn empty. 





At the date of the Coronation Mr. 
Balfour was the First Minister of the 
Crown, entrusted with direction of the 
destinies of the Empire. It would seem 
reasonable that in an historic picture of 
this kind he should figure prominently. 
Prolonged search discovers the Premier 
at the extreme edge of the crowd, abso- 
lutely the last man but one admitted 
within the charmed circle. Only a minor 
canon between him and the unnamed 
multitude outside. The incident throws 
a flood of light on one of those ordi- 
nances upon which, all unknown to the 
otherwise astute man in the street, the 
British Constitution rests. In the cere 
mony of the Coronation the order of 
precedence, sacred and immutable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, is 
paramount. The Prime Minister, an of- 
ficial designation of comparatively mod- 
ern birth, had at the date of King Ed- 
ward’s Coronation no place in the table. 
Consequently he could claim no prece- 
dence either at the Coronation or in or- 
dinary gatherings of official or social 
life. Accordingly in the Coronation 
picture, which now decorates one 
of the walls of Buckingham Palace, he, 
more or less humbly, stands on the out- 
skirts, a special Providence having set 
immediately before him the Lord Chan- 
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cellor (Lord Halsbury), over whose wig- 
ged head he can quite conveniently sur- 
vey the scene. 

Next to the King and Queen, stand- 
ing immediately behind her Majesty, the 
most striking figure in this pageant is 
that of the Bishop of Norwich. This is 
by reason of his robes, whereby hangs 
a tale. The Primate and other occu- 
pants of the Episcopal Bench were ar- 
rayed for the Coronation in their ordi- 
nary official robes. The Bishop of Nor- 
wich was gorgeous in cloth of gold and 
priceless tapestry. The raiment orig- 
inally belonged to quite another person- 
age, the Emir of Bokhara to wit. A Nor- 
folk man being on the spot when some 
upheaval in that far-off country led to 
the Emir’s apparel coming on the mar- 
ket, he bought his robes of state, and 
on returning to his native country pre 
sented them to the Dean and Chapter of 
Norwich. As the delectable thing would 
not go round the full capitular company 
it was resolved to endow the Lord 
Bishop with its sole possession. It was 
accordingly, with the least possible al- 
teration, transformed into an episcopal 
robe, which the Bishop wore at the Cor- 
onation, and subsequently lent to Abbey 
for the uses of the picture. 

What his right reverend brethren 
thought of the little vanity was not 
spoken, at least not publicly. But the 
Bishop of Norwieh decidedly had the 
best of it in the show. 





When Cecil Rhodes paid his last visit 
to London, he, at the request of a per- 
sonal friend, sat for his portrait to Luke 
Fildes. The great man, whose temper 
in mildest seasons was not lacking in 
peremptoriness, wholly failed to realize 
the dignity of an R.A. He refused to 
take up the position and pose suggest- 
ed by the artist. He would be painted 
as he chose to sit, and in no other way. 
If Fildes didn’t like it, he must leave it. 

Fildes certainly did not like it. But 
in the end it was Rhodes who had to 
leave it, the studio doors being closed 
upon him, with order to the servants 
that they were not to be reopened. This 
was a sacrifice of some labor, and a fee 
of 500 guineas. But the situation had 
become unbearable. Fildes retained the 
portrait in its unfinished state, and the 
friend who commissioned it is inconsol- 
able. 





Mr. Gow, R.A., who is well known at 
the Arts and Garrick Clubs, never got 
rid of the status bestowed upon him by 
a former Lord Mayor of London. Un- 
veiling the Academician’s Jubilee pic- 
ture at the Guildhall, his Lordship, ob- 
serving on the frame the magic letters 
“R.A.” after the painter’s name, eulo- 
gized him as “Mr. Gow, Royal Artil- 
lery.” 

Like the owner of the Shamrock, the 
Lord Mayor (Sir John Voce Moore) was 





as Lipton, he did not add bacon or oth- 
er comestibles to his stores. He laid 
the foundation of his fortune at Cam- 
bridge, where, years ago, he kept a 
grocer’s shop. Overhead lodged an un- 
dergraduate, who since has made far- 
reaching fame in the world of letters. 
One night he gave a supper to celebrate 
some happy event. The guests stayed 
late, and began to grow uproarious. The 
worthy grocer remonstrated with only 
partial effect. As at the conclusion of 
his remarks he turned to descend the 
Staircase, the sight of his bald head 
proved irresistible. The host, taking up 
the unfinished bowl of more than half 
hot punch, dropped it over the staircase 
on to the head of the future Lord Mayor 
of London. 

When the Cambridge grocer assumed 
the majesty of the Mansion House, the 
ex-undergraduate wrote him a letter of 
congratulation, reminding him of the 
pleasing incident. Strange to say, he 
received a chillingly cool acknowledg- 
ment. The Lord Mayor fully recalled 
the incident, but expressed no desire to 
renew the acquaintance. What was fun 
to the undergraduates was a bath of hot 
grog to him. 








Sydney Cooper, born in Canterbury 
four years before Waterloo, died there 
in the spring of 1901. He was at work 
almost up to the end, preparing to avail 
himself of his privilege as R.A. to have 
his latest masterpiece hung on the line 
at Burlington House. Talking to Sir 
William Agnew a short time before his 
death, he said he remembered that sixty 
years earlier Sir William’s father had 
suggested to him the subject for a pic- 
ture. It was a herd of cattle standing 
knee-deep in a grassy pool at the foot 
of a verdurous hill. 

“And now,” said the cheerful old gen- 
tleman, “I’m going to carry out the 
idea.” 

To those familiar with the general 
character of Sydney Cooper’s works, few 
of them excluding from their composi- 
tion three acres more or less and a cow, 
there is something delightful in the 
idea, which evidently possessed the vet- 
teran artist, that in his ninetieth year 
he was starting out upon quite a new 
style. To all appearances he was hap- 
pily unconscious of any declension of 
the popularity of his prime. In his 
eightieth year he endowed Canterbury 
with a gallery of art, in which many of 
his pictures are now on view. He hint- 
ed that there was a more precious 
legacy in store for the institution. 


made provision that the work upon 
which he chanced to be engaged at the 
dime of his death should be added to 
the gallery, and that the brush falling 
from his hand and the palette he should 
never more use should be exhibited to 





a tea merchant, though, unlike Sir Thom- 





coming generations. 


He} 
made no secret that in his will he had| 
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“JOHN DUNTON’S LETTERS FROM 
NEW ENGLAND.” 

Prof. Chester N. Greenough’'s critical 
study of “John Dunton's Letters from 
New England,” which appears in the most 
recently printed volume (XIV, pp. 213- 
257) of the Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, is of more than 
ordinary interest and value. For Mr. 
Greenough has settled for all time the 
question of the authenticity of a book 
that has hitherto held a place of some 
importance with the early works de- 
scriptive of seventeenth-century life in 
New England by producing evidence 
which compels us to catalogue the vol- 
ume anew and transfer it from the his- 
tory shelf to that devoted to early Eng- 
lish fiction. Mr. Greenough proves be- 
yond cavil that this erratic and irrespon- 
sible London bookseller is guilty of pla- 
giarism of the most flagrant sort. 

Dunton wrote many books, of which 
the best known is “The Life and Errors 
of John Dunton, Late Citizen of London,” 
published in that city by S. Malthus 
(1705). in which he has given an account 
of his visit to New England in 1686. This 
part of the book was inadequately re- 
printed by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society in 1814. But it is as the author 
of a series of eight lively letters, pur- 
porting to have been written at various 
times during 1686, giving another and 
perhaps later version of his stay in New 
England, that Dunton chiefly commands 
our interest. These apparently authentic 
letters, from the pen of a not unfriendly 
observer, remained unpublished for more 
than a century and three-quarters, and 
first saw the light in 1867, when printed 
for the members of the Prince Society 
(Boston) from the original manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and edit- 
ed by William H. Whitmore. The edi- 
tion was limited to two hundred and ten 
copies (including twenty on large paper), 
and the book, much sought by collectors, 
has long been one of the scarcest of the 
Society’s publications. 

John Dunton, the son of a clergyman 
and himself intended for the ministry, 
was born May 4-14, 1659. Beginning life 
in “fairly affluent circumstances,” he did 
not escape the misery ef poverty, largely 
the result of his own mad ventures. He 
has been not inaptly characterized by the 
elder Disraeli as “a crack-brained scrib- 
bling bookseller, who boasted he had a 
thousand projects, fancied he had meth- 
odized six hundred, and was ruined by 
the fifty he executed.” 

Dunton came to Boston in the Susan- 
and Thomas, Capt. Thomas Jenner, 
bringing with him a considerable stock 
of books. Upon his arrival, after a per- 
ilous journey of nearly three months’ 
duration, he consoled his wife, “dear Iris,” 
by sending her many “letters of tender- 

To his friend, George Larkin, he 
confides: “When Fairweather left 
toston (which was a week ago) he had 
no less than sixty Letters of mine in his 
Bag (a whole Cargo of Love!) and al! 
directed to Iris.” 

The bookselling venture did not pros- 
per. Dunton remarks, with some bitter- 
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three instances of the assumption, or, if 
you prefer, exercise, by State courts of 
the power to declare laws passed by their 
respective State Legislatures unconsti- 
tutional. I find nothing else. 

Now, if possible, I should like to make 
my point clear. It is this: In no State 
Constitution in force before the adoption 
iof Constitution is there an 
lexpress grant to the judiciary of the 
power to declare acts of the Legislature 
unconstitutional. If Mr. Kelsey can find 
such an express grant of power I shall 
pleased to have him the pas- 
sage in which it Simply 
to quote instances of the exercise of that 





so | 


our Federal 


be quote 


is embodied. 
power by State courts is to beg the ques- 
tion For the 
courts constitutionally endowed with such 


question is: Were those 
power, or did they merely assume it? 
The same question applies to our Fed- 
eral Supreme Court. I 
much in Mr. Pearson's 
; courteous letter that seems 
lirrelevant, and much that seems to me 
to be a misunderstanding of my position. 
| But in his letter of May 14 Mr. Pearson 
| says, or implies, that the fact that the 
Constitution limits the field in 
Federal Legislaiure may legis- 


must pass over 


interesting and 


to me to be 


| Federal 
which the 
llate is proof of the contention that the 
iframers of the Constitution intended the 
| Federal Judiciary to be the judge of whe- 
‘ther, in any contested case, the Federal 
| Legislature has overstepped the limits of 
lits field. Surely the power to declare acts 
}of the Legislature unconstitutional is a 
|grave and far-reaching one. Was not the 
lconfiding of so great a power to the 
Federal Judiciary worthy of a distinct, 
| definite, and unmistakable passage in the 
| Constitution? And if it was the delibe- 
irate intention of a majority of the fram- 
lers of the Constitution to endow the Fed- 
}eral Judiciary with such a power why did 
ithey not insert such a passage in the 
| Constitution ? E. M. H. 

Idaho, 


Moscow, May 20 


THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 


To EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: In the Nation for April 16 an au- 
thority on immigration, Prof. Henry P. 
Fairchild, of Yale University, offers some 
melancholy reflections on the Irish ele- 
ment in America. In the interests of 
national reason, I hope I may be allow- 
ed to express a somewhat different view 
in a weekly famous for its Irish editor. 

It is as an hereditary American that 
Mr. Fairchild puts the case against the 
Irish element. With a delightful tact 
in classification, he says that when the 
Irish began to arrive in this country they 
the antipathy that existed 
among the native stock for “paupers, 
criminals, diseased persons, and Roman 
Catholics.” The question now is, was this 
antipathy ill-founded? Mr. Fairchild de- 
clares that the more friendly assumption 
‘is open to serious question.” He declares 
specifically that “among criminals, the 
Irish stand at the head of the foreign- 
born as regards the total number of of- 
ences,” and that “the number of Irish 
paupers in this country is out of all pro- 
portion to their percentage of the total 
population.” In addition, he contends 
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list of paupers in the almshouses, he ad- 
mits in his book that “these tables, taken 
by themselves, are wholly unreliable 
indicating relative tendencies among 
races,” and neither he nor any one else 
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solid foundation, insisting that many so-| has as yet any exhaustive data to sup-|James, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Edwin 
called American evils are traceable to | plement these tables In point of fact,| L. Godkin, as well as the Irish blood in 
these early immigrants. He intimates {the data as to outdoor relief indicate the|“Hinky Dink” and “Bathhouse John l 
that the Irish have had an evil influence | preponderance of German pauperisin can credit Ireland with Mitchel, M 
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Certainly, if the honor system works, the 
sense of responsibility for one’s self and 
for the group, which it develops, is worth 
much, and is a distinct advance over 
any system of inspection, but each sys- 
term must of course be judged by its re- 
sults, and if the students do not enforce 
the honor system it becomes a wretche« 
farce and should be abandoned. 
Experience with college students in 
institutions from Nebraska to Massachu- 
setts leads me to believe that many are 
strongly influenced by their surroundings 
in matters of collegiate honesty. Many 
would not cheat under any circumstances, 
some would cheat whenever they thought 
detection or punishment unlikely, many, 
especially at the beginning, would chea 


if others did or if the group winked at 
such deceit and punishment was not like- 
ly to follow, but would not cheat if that 
were dangerous or unpopular. Under a 
well-enforced honor system this last s« 

not only refrains from cheating, but grows 
to regard the practice with disgust. Th: 
student regards his teacher's code of mo 


rals as a maximum of excellence which 


it is not necessarily a deep disgrace to 
fail to reach, but that of his fellows as 
a minimum to fall below which means 
ostracism 

In a large institution where the indi- 
viduals of the group are known to rela- 
tively few and where no common inter- 
ests draw the group together in ways 


in which it may act upon the individuals 
powerfully, the honor system may be im- 
practicable, but in smaller, more closely 
knit institutions, the failure of the honor 
system when fairly tried would be a sad 
commentary on the sense of honesty and 
responsibility among the students. 
W. A. COLWELL. 


Spartanburg, 8. C., May 19 


NON-UNION MINERS 


or THE NATION: 
In your editorial entitled “The 
Colorado Puzzle,” in the Nation of May 
7, you say: “No one seems to be speak- 
the non-union miners.” 
Notwithstanding the strike, there are 
10,000 men at work in the coal mines 
The strikers total not more 
than Many of the leaders neve 
worked underground a day in their lives. 


To THE EDITOR 


Sir 
for 


ing 


of Colorado 
2,000 


Home of them are bartenders and sa- 
loon-keepers 

The mine owners have sustained enor- 
mous losses and are risking the total 
destruction of their property to insure 
the non-union men the right to work 
without paying tribute to any set of 
self-constituted bosses 

In it quite true that “no one speaks for 
the non-union miners”? 

CHARLES W. ComaeTocK. 
Deon ve Col., May 16 
[Yes. No one of their number speaks 


(ficially for them.—Ep. Tur Natton.] 
“HOW LERS.” 


Tue 
following 


EDITOR OF NATION: 


The 


re Thi 


Sr: “howler” seems 


worthy to be added to the delightful col- 
lection printed in your isdue of May 14: 
An 


English schoolboy, confronted with 





the phrase, “Voici l’'Anglais avec son 

sang froid,” translated it, “Here comes the 

Englishman with his bloody coldness.” 
a & F 


Sharon, Conn., May 25 


“LIBERTAS SUB REGE PIO.” 
To THE EDITOR or THE NATION: 

Sir: By a curious coincidence, I hap- 
pened to be reading the biography of 
Sydney Smith only a short time ago and 
I find in my notebook one of the “howl- 
ers” to which the writer on the rationale 
of schoolboy blunders refers in his ar- 
ticle, page 664, May 14. It was the trans- 
lation of Viscount Sidmouth's motto, and 
the translation of it was by Sydney 
Smith's brother, nicknamed Bobus, who 
rendered it (significantly in the reign of 


George III), “Our pious King has got lib- 
erty under.” B. R. 
Halifax, May 18. 
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CAVOURIANA. 


La Giovenezza di Cavour. Da Francesco 
Ruffini. 2 vols. Milan: Fratelli Boc- 
ca. Lire 10. 


Cavour Agricoltore. Lettere inedite di 
Camillo Cavour a Giacinto Corio; 
precedute da un Saggio di Ezio Vis- 
conti. Florence: Barbéra. Lire 4. 


Cavour e la Formazione del Regno 
d@’Italia. Da Pietro Orsi. Turin: S. T. 
E. N. Lire 3.50. 


L'Italia Moderna. 1750-1913. Quarta 
Edizione continuata fino alla Con- 
quista della Libia. Da Pietro Orsi. 
Milan: Hoepli. Lire 7.50. 


Cavour and the Making of Modern Italy. 
1810-1861. By Pietro Orsi. Heroes of 
the Nations Series. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


Since the centenary of Cavour’s birth 
in 1910, two works of real importance 
concerning his life have appeared in 
Italy. In addition there have been vari- 
ous magazine articles and pamphlets, 
and some personal recollections scatter- 
ed here and there in newspapers. 

The most notable contribution is by 
Prof. Francesco Ruffini, recently rector 
of the University of Turin, who has 
made a very careful study of Cavour’s 
youth. Having worked with the consent 
of the statesman’s heirs, he has enjoyed 
free access to Cavour’s papers. The re 
sult is that he is able to supplement the 
information which Berti first gave in 
‘Cavour Before 1848,” published in 
1886, and in Cavour’s “Diary,” publish- 
ed in 1888. Many things which Berti 
found it disereet to omit thirty years 
ago, Professor Ruffini quite properly 
makes public now; and, besides new ma- 
terial, he supplies names which Berti 
hid behind initials or asterisks, and he 
gives us in their entirety letters which 





Chiala, who also was hampered, print- 
ed in fragments only. Among pew sourc- 
es which Professor Ruffini has tapped, 
the letters of Cavour to his cousin, Adéle 
de Sellon, and her husband, Baron Mau- 
rice, are particularly rich. 

In general, this valuable study does 
not cause us to revise our opinion of 
Cavour’s youth and early manhood; on 
the contrary, it confirms the impres- 
sions derived from preceding biograph- 
ers, and it makes us wonder all the 
more at the accuracy of outline and the 
justness of insight displayed by Wil- 
liam de La Rive in his beautiful mem- 
oir published in 1862. 

On many details, Professor Ruffini 
sheds new light, by which we realize 
how difficult Cavour’s position was in a 
household sincerely devoted to Reaction 
and wholly persuaded that the young 
Liberal was either wilfully perverse, or 
crazy, or both. The depth of family 
affection among young and old alone 
prevented an irremediable explosion. 
Their toleration of the black sheep is 
perhaps more remarkable than is his 
own abiding affection for them. 

Of Cavour’s rustication to Grinzane 
and management of the estate there, and 
of the steps which led to his undertak- 
ing to direct the still larger venture at 
Leri, Professor Ruffini has much to tell. 
We do not find, however, any further 
explanation of Cavour’s banishment to 
the Fortress of Bard, or of his love af- 
fair with the Marchesa Giustiniani. As 
to the latter, the author states frankly 
that, until material which is known to 
exist is released, not much can be add- 
ed to Berti’s chapter on the /ncognita. 
On the other hand, the letters of Ca- 
vour and his father in reference to the 
son’s “plunging” on the Paris Bourse 
and losing 45,000 francs are documents 
of capital interest. They show alike 
the fundamentally magnanimous na- 
ture of Camillo and the fair-minded, 
long-suffering (from his point of view) 
quality of his father. Our only regret 
is that the first letter has been lost. 

Professor Ruffini has taken great 
pains to investigate Cavour’s relations 
with his Swiss kinsmen; and again he 
fills in many details. The importance 
of Cavour’s connections with Switzer- 
land, which includes the fact that his 
mother was Swiss and born a Protes- 
tant, and that from his earliest child- 
hood his visits to Geneva brought him 
into contact with Liberal and progres- 
sive minds, cannot be overestimated; 
and the editor is right in devoting much 
space to this factor in Cavour’s devel- 
opment. His study extends even to an 
account of the Geneva revolution of 
1841. 

So satisfactory is Professor Ruffini’s 
work that it is to be desired that he 
may be allowed to bring out, as soon 
as possible, an unexpurgated edition of 
Cavour’s Diary and Juvenilia. That 
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he is a member of the Commission, ap- 
pointed by the Italian Government, to 
issué a national, complete edition of 
Cavour’s letters, documents, and speech- 
es, Ought to be a guarantee of thorough- 
ness and fidelity. 

The volume, edited by Ezio Visconti, 
of 264 letters from Cavour to Giacinto 
Corio, who had the business manage- 
ment of the Leri estates, will be stud- 
ied by every one who wishes to see how 
solid and minute a training in agricul- 
ture the future statesman gave him- 
self. He knew the character of each 
acre of land, the value of each crop, 
the capacity of the laborers, the time to 
buy and the time to sell. Being ambi- 
tious that Leri should be a model for 
Piedmont, he tried experiments, borrow- 
ed suggestions from England and 
France, consulted agricultural chemists, 
and studied how to improve the system 
of transportation. One item illustrates 
many: he seems to have been the first 
large importer of guano into Piedmont. 

Besides the technical side, these let- 
ters reveal also Cavour’s human side 
in dealing with his farm-hands—the 
acuteness with which he estimated their 
industry, his sense of justice, his con- 
siderateness towards the unfortunate 
and old. Occasionally, there is a pass- 
ing reference to political matters: as 
when he confides to Corio the “joyful 
news” of his resignation as Prime Min- 
ister. These letters, with the sixty al- 
ready published by Chiala, and the vol- 
ume edited by Berti containing Ca 
vour’s correspondence on financial con- 
cerns with De La Rue, the Genoese 
banker, leave no doubt as to Cavour’s 
ability as a master of business on a 
large scale. 


Some fifteen years ago Count Pietro 
Orsi, who has subsequently been a pro- 
fessor at the University of Padua, and 
is now a Deputy in the Italian Parlia- 
ment, compiled a useful short history of 
Italy from 1748 to 1898. This he has 
recently extended to cover recent events 
down to the Italian conquest of Libia. 
He has also written in Italian a popular 
life of Cavour, which appears in an 
English translation in the Heroes of 
the Nations series. The English ver- 
sion follows closely enough the Italian 
original, and has, besides, a large num- 
ber of illustrations. 

Count Orsi’s “L’Italia Moderna” is 
particularly serviceable ‘on account of 
its supplementary chapters covering the 
reign of the present King, and giving a 
survey of the political, soeial, and indus- 
trial condition of Italy in 1913, and of 
its leaders in literature and the arts. 
In addition, a bibliography of aixty 
pages should be mentioned. Count Orsi 
is a “safe” historian: he refrains from 
criticism which might rasp partisans of 
any stripe, and possesses the elements 
which make him a popular and respect- 
ed writer. 





CURRENT FICTION. 


Drum's House. By Ida Wild. 
York: EB. P. Dutton & Co. 


Clever and mannered, by a writer 
who knows her Meredith and her Hew- 
ett, the story concerns a group of coun- 
ty people in “Bandyshire.” Its prelimi- 
nary confession of faith is a trifle men- 
acing: 


New 


The great physician does not scruple 
to look at your tongue and to ask (with 
reason) many a bold and pointed query. 
No more should the novelist limit him- 
self to certain phases; he must go far, 
ask much, know much. But this is 
a poor parallel. For though I may have 
my finger on the pulse of the world, that 
will not content me; I must be chucking 
and chucked under the chin. To be 
frank, I am the world’s lover and mis- 
tress in one. 

After that, the reader is bound to look 
lor something extremely “modern” and 
disconcerting. If his nerves have not 
been too well dulled by contact with the 
current British novel, he will find it. 
These people are certainly not respecta- 
be in the nineteenth-century sense, and 
that, we suppose, is an object. A mid- 
die-aged couple who chiefly love gam- 
bling and those Continental resorts in 
which that form of activity is encourag- 
ed, return to England and Drum’s House 
because they have two daughters to be 
married off. Both marry Bandyshire 
men. One achieves grass-widowhood in 
the course of a honeymoon. The other, 
after a secret marriage with a social in- 
ferior, becomes the mistress of a con- 
te-mptible parson, and the pair are slain 
n each other’s arms—presumably by the 
njured husband; but that is artfully 
eft to guesswork. The parents, if not 
espectable, are thoroughly lovable, and 
tie devoted and neglected wife of the 
miserable parson is a warmly human 
igure. A good deal of ingenuity is em- 
ployed in developing the narrative. 


Children of the Dead End. By Patrick 
MacGill. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 


A pessimistic and melancholy Jack 
London might have told this story. The 
writer says that it is largely autobio- 
graphical. It is the tale of a fighting 
Irishman who became an English tramp 
and navvy and Socialist and, incidental- 
y, a writer. Dermod Flynn finds life 
unjust from the outset. Before he has 
entered his ‘teens he is sent out of his 
peasant home by the parents who have 
thrust him into the world. He is ex- 
pected not only to make his own living, 
but to help meet the exactions of the 
landlord and priest at home. He learns 
his hard lesson of what is to be expect- 
ed between master and servant. “The 
covert sneers, the insulting jibes, the 
kicks and curses were good, because 
they moulded my character in the way 





that is best. Today I assert that no 
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man is good enough to be another man's 
master. I hate all forms of tyranny, 
and the kicks of Joe Bennet and the 
weary hours spent in earning the first 
rent which I ever paid for my: people's 
croft, were responsible for instilling that 
hatred into my being.” He goes to Scot- 
land among a squad of potato-diggers, 
learns to gamble and drink and thieve 
for a meal, learns, above all, to use his 
fists. He is a better man than he looks, 
and at eighteen has made himself fear 
ed along the roads and among the rail- 
way and mining camps. He is a fighter 
and gambler by nature, and has 
shame in drink as a resource. “I know 
not whether drink and gambling 
evils. I only know that they cheered 
many hours of my life, and caused me 
to forget the miseries of being. 

To gamble and drink was part of my 
nature, and for nature I offer no ex 
cuses. She knows what is best.” He 
despises the church and her time-sery 
ing officers, society and her false way 
with the poor. It is a gloomy book, re 
bellious rather than powerful, though 
not without touches of power. 


no 





are 


A Stepdaughter of the Prairie. By Mar 
garet Lynn. New York: The Macmi! 
lan Co, 


“I think my eyes were born tired of 
he prairie,” writes Margaret Lynn in 
the first of these essay-narratives; but 
he affectionate appreciation diffused 
through the book leaves a far different 
mpression upon the _ reader. The 
‘author has observed well, she has caught 
ifrom her childhood memories a senti 
jment that warms and deepens her pic 
tures, and she has a whimsical and sen 
itive style. Those who think of rural! 
life as barren, or the Western plains as 
monotonous, can find no more truthful 
orrection. The affairs of the farm fain 
ly have humor, the school is described 
with animation, the woods and fields are 
invested with an adventurous glamour 
For dramatic insight into a trivial mat 
ter take the recurrent question of who 
should carry the dinner bucket to the 
ittle white cross-roads structure: 





Dramatic and emotional possibilities 
hovered about this problem, which was 
no simple one. It involved intricate is 
sues of precedence and succession and 
privilege and physical superiority and 
age and sex and who did it last and 
vigor of conscience and proportion of 
appetite and some occasional problems 
which no system could foresee 
vide for. Mary shamelessly pleaded privi 
lege of sex and age. But I, being a suf 
fragist by birth, accepted my turn as a 
matter of principle and only contended 
that I should not have more than my 
turn. Having brothers is a great quick- 
ener of moral courage. One day Henry, 
who was at times sophistical beyond be- 
ltef, proved by some masculine system of 
llowic that if women ought to vote, I ought 


| 
'to of the bucket as often as both he 


or pro 





urry 
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and John; and they set the lunch at my 
wrath-paralyzed feet. 


The unfortu- 
nately, thoroughly 
the 
outdoors, really 
of 
passes before us in these pages is also 
it by means 
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time 
which 
curi- 
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NATURAL CRIME. 


Criminology. By Raffaele Garofalo. 
Translated by Robert Wyness Millar. 
With an Introduction by E. Ray Ste- 
vens. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1914. $4.50 net. 

The Nation's review of the first num- 
bers Criminal Science series 
(August 3, 1911) brought forth from 
the chairman of the committee on trans- 
lations a protest against the use of quo- 
marks in connection with crimi- 
transiation of 
enables us to 

these quota- 
marks by pointing to a typical 

There are kinds of “scien- 

the soft-headed variety, who will 
that appears to have 
origin, the hard 
an empirical real- 
perfectly tan- 

Garvfalo belongs to the 

hard-headed kind He looking for 

a hard and fast criminal type; and when 

finds what he wants he puts it down 

for a fact, whether it be taken from his 
judge, from the 
prison from Dostoievsky's 

“House of the Dead,” or from a tale by 

103). On the other hand, this 

of hard-headedness makes him 

stimulating reading and introduces an 
of stern common-sense, which 


of the 


lation 
nal “science.” The 

Garofalo’s “Criminology” 
illustrate the necessity of 
tion 
case. two 
ists”: 
accept anything 
empirical 
headed, who attribute 


to anything that 


an and 


ity is 
gible. Baron 
is 


he 1e 


own experience as a 


records, 


(p. 


and gives to his treatment of 
crime a tone somewhat less sensational 
than that of his compatriot, Lombroso 
this may mention 
rather striking plan for enforced 
reparation and payment of damages on 
the part of those who are neither violent 


In connection we 


| insists that severity of punishment does 


| experience 


| whether 
does | 


not new, save | nology 


to replace the usual | 
and | 


his reference to English 
(p. 202) raises the question 
it the of punish. 
ment that deters or its certainty. 
Garofalo’s chief contribution to crimi- 
the of “natural 
According the 
hence, not a savage, 
deficient in love 
child, for many 
of mature intel- 
most of those intro- 
rather strikingly 
degenerate 
thi species, but in 
constitutes a perfectly dis- 
with a psychol- 
unintelligible from a hu- 
physical or- 
irrevocable 
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severity 


is 


is conception 
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not 
the 


his 
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for 
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kind; 
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he 
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seem 


criminal is a 
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non-! type, 
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point of 
that 

of 
truding jaw and the retreating forehead 
In reply to the objection that some who 
Lombrosan 
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all the criminals are in jail; and If 
many of those in Jail are without them 
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—well, not all who are imprisoned are 
criminals. The mental “stigmata,” if 
we may call them such, are compactly 
summarized as deficiencies in “altru- 
ism,” which is divided into the two de- 
partments of “pity” and “probity.” Evi- 
dently, in Garofalo’s view, these are 
qualities—or, rather, quantities—which 
may be accurately weighed and mea- 
sured; a man either has them or has 
them not. Hence, as he repeatedly main- 
tains, there can be no casual criminals. 
No man not born a criminal can become 
a criminal. Criminality cannot be di- 
minished by social reform, by religion, 
or by education; nor, according to this 
view, can it be materially affected by 
alcoholism. Least of all can it be cured 
through reformation. Both the reforma- 
ltory and the retributory theories of 
| punishment presuppose moral responsi- 
| bility, which Garofalo dismisses as so 
much folly and nonsense. His own rem- 
| edies are repression, by enforced repa- 
| ration—how this differs in theory from 
reformation is not quite clear—and the 
more consistent remedy of “elimina- 
tion,” by banishment, when convenient, 
or by death, but not by lifeimprison- 
ment. Here one asks why his selection- 
ist philosophy should not require a 
similar “elimination” of the insane. 
Garofalo replies by saying that this 
would do violence to the sentiment of 
pity, which, he boldly affirms, is not dis- 
turbed by the execution of the criminal 
“monster.” Evidently, with moral re- 
sponsibility abandoned, this crucial dis- 
tinction is too much for him. = 

In Garofalo, who is nothing if not 
definite and systematic, criminal “sci- 
ence” takes the form of a striking but 
deceptive simplicity. Taking from 
Spencer an iron-bound theory of natu- 
ral selection, which Spencer himself 
thought to be better adapted for the 
lower forms of life than for the higher, 
Garofalo carries the conception beyond 
the biological field into a region sup- 
posed to be touched, at least, by intel- 
ligence and moral responsibility; and 
then, to avoid complications, moral re- 
sponsibility is quietly dismissed. The 
result is the “natural criminal,” a crea- 
ture neither animal nor human and s0 
grotesque as to be inconceivable. Gar- 
ofalo claims, indeed, to be analyzing 
the “motives” of crime, but in his psy- 
chology a motive is indistinguishable 
from the thrust of a piston or a charge 
of electricity. He will not for a moment 
assume that criminal conduct may be 
made humanly intelligible. And it is 
noteworthy that, in spite of his own 
extensive experience, of which he makes 
liberal use, all of his more intimate de 
scriptions of criminals are borrowed 
from Dostolevsky. For himself they are 
only uncanny specimens. “There ap- 
pears to be but one “extenuating cir- 
cumstance.” His book seems to show 
that In his own country, in the custom 
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of the vendetia and in such organiza 
tions as the Sicilian Matia and the Nea 
politan Camorra, he faces a régime oi 
crime, and especially of violent and vin 
dictive crime, to which perhaps there 
is no complete parallel. Probably he 
is more than commonly familiar with 
types of peculiar moral insensibility, if 
not also with physical stigmata. 


ulial Slage that presents the main dif 
culty, and in this chapter the author | 
describes this stage. Under State So-| 
clalism the non-privileged workers will | 
be in a permanent minority in a numer- 
ical sense. Their efficiency in class-war- 
in- | 
jure the other class in society, will be 
much and by method of 
| scientific and the “intermit 

they will be able to compel 


fare, however, and their power to 


increased, a 
“sabotage” 
tent strike” 
the final change, especially as the then 


THE COMING SOCIALISM. 


By William 


Progressivism—and After. | ruling class will have but little to lose 


English Walling. New York: The| by the change. And so we come to “So 

Macmillan Co. $1.50. cialism.” 

In his latest book Mr. Walling de- | Pragmatist as Mr. Walling has de- 
scribes the steps by which the “Pro-|Cclared himself to be, he is at the root as 
gressive movement” will lead to “So-| much a determinist as was Marx. His 
cialism,” and gives it as his opinion that |tormula is in its way as fixed as that 
the journey will be completed in some| Which required the Marxian ‘“catas- 
twenty-five years. It is important to| trophe’—which never came. And _ be- 


cause of its materialistic rigidity in con- 
ception this book is not very convincing. 


understand precisely what he means by 


“Socialism.” “Socialism,” he says, “does 


not mean that there will be no social| ‘our true pragmatist can never be 
groups—or classes, if we call all such | “cocksure” in his predictions—but Mr. 
groups by that name; it does mean the} Walling is amazingly so. Yet he has 
abolition of all group or class rule. Class | done a genuine service in his writings 
rule implies that more or less fixed|in one respect, and that is in making 
classes exist one above the other, and|clear the nature of the Socialist move- 


ment as it is to-day after abandonment 

of the Marxian hypothesis. If we un- 
derstand him rightly, Socialism is noth- 
one above the other. There will be no but complete democracy—complete 
class rule” (p. 321). In brief, what he | because it is economic and therefore 
means by Socialism is complete politi. | Political as well. All that he holds of | 
cal because complete economic equality. | the Marxian theory are the doctrines of | 
“economic determinism” and the “class 

struggle.” 


classes of this fixed character can, must, | 
and will be abolished. The social groups 
that remain will not be superimposed 


jing 


At present the author distinguishes 
four main groups or classes in society, | 
viz., large capitalists, small capitalists, 
“privileged” and non- | 
privileged non-capitalists. The rule of | 


non-capitalists, 


A CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT. 


The Mexican People: Their Struggle for 


the large capitalists has passed away, 

and under “Progressivism” the small| ‘/7¢edom. By L. Gutierrez de Lara 
capitalist is coming into power. When and Edgeumb Pinchon. New York: 
he does, a state of society will result) Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 
which Mr. Walling calls “State Capital-| As a campaign document this volume 
ism.” In due course power will fall into| is particularly interesting; a calm, judi- 
the hands of the “privileged” non-capt- | cial history, containing trustworthy 
talists, and then we shall have “State/| data regarding the progress of Mexico 


Socialism.” The last stage of all will | during the past one hundred years, this 


come with the overthrow of this rule by |it is not. Commencing with the vig- 
the non-privileged non-capitalist class,| orous, if somewhat exaggerated, state- 
and then class-rule will cease and So| ment that “the Mexican people have 
c-alism be an accomplished fact. Only | democratic traditions as grand, pure, 
two of these three stages, Mr. Walling/and sane as those of any race in 


thinks, are at present fully recognized 
The Progressive recognizes the contest 


the world,” it is not surprising to find 
many other exaggerated half-truths run- 


between the small capitalist and the) ning riot throughout the book. In their 
large capitalist, and the Socialist recog-|desire to deify the downtrodden Mexi- 
nizes the struggle against the domi-| can peon, the authors have even gone to 


nance of the small capitalist; but no one 


seems to recognize the necessity of the 


the ridiculous extremity of stating that 
“modern archwological and philological 


last struggle of all—viz., that of the/research bear emphatic witness to the 
non-privileged wage-earners against the | fact that they [the Mexican peons] are 
privileged wage-earners, which ends in| ethnologically as remote from the wild 
Socialism, as Mr. Walling understands— | nomads of North America as are the so 
and desires—tIt. called white races themselves.” Coming 

Chapter xvi, describing the transition | 0M the first page of the book, this ts cer 
to “Soctalism.” is one of the most in-/ tainly fair warning of the kind of stuff 
teresting in the book. It fs not difficult that is to follow, and prepares the read 


to see even at the present day the trend er to accept, without blinking, the next 


towards “State Socialism,” but it is the! statement—that the Mexican peons at 








| the time of the Spanish Conquest “were 


in full enjoyment of a civilization great- 
ly superior in many respects to that of 
Teutonic Europe, and certainly superior 
in every respect to that of the Spanish 
nation which subjugated and enslaved 
them.” To the ardent enthusiast, bent 
only on achieving the end in view, mod- 
ern archzxological, philological, and his- 
torical of little if 
they do not furnish abundant proof of 
The horrible features 
ot 
brushed 
the 


researches are value 
desired premises. 

of the bloodthirsty 
the 
aside with a word as being simply 


religion of many 


native races of Mexico are 


practices of a small and degenerate sec- 
tion of the master class, the priesthood, 
“common bar 


all 


and as representing that 
of priestcraft in 


climes.” 


barity ages and 
“all that 
is 


orig: 


we 


the 


The authors assume that 
of the evil that is Mexican 
of parasitic, 
inally alien section of the 


know 


product a small, and 


nation,” and 
then in the blandest manner they go on 
to say: “Bearing these simple basic 
Mexican his- 
Nat- 


urally, having established themselves on 


facts in mind, the maze of 
tory may be threaded with ease.” 


mis- 
it 


a broad basis of misstatement and 


conception of historical truths, is 


perfectly easy for the authors to “thread 
with ease” the maze of Mexican history 
manner to arrive the 


The actual facts of his- 


in such as at 


desired results. 


a 


tory have no terrors for these writers. 
Nothing can surprise the reader af- 
ter such a_ beginning, not even the 


statement in regard to our first Mexican 
War that it “was a preconcerted and pre- 


determined affair on the part of the 
ruling classes of both the nations in- 
volved.” It may even be a comfort, to 


some, to be told by these Mexican apol- 

that first 
due Mexican 
spiracy, for “only amid the carnage and 
confusion of foreign invasion could 
the church feel at all safe in the prose- 
cution of plans so bitterly distasteful to 
the of the people.” With 
constant bitterness rankling in their 
hearts against the ruling classes of both 
Mexico United States, the au- 
thors have in producing a 
which be read without 
irritation by those already blinded by 
strong sympathy for their cause. 


ogists our war with Mexico 


was to a clerical con- 


a 


great mass 


and the 
succeeded 
can 


book only 


On the other hand, great emphasis ts 
laid on the statement that the people of 
Mexico have little faith in their leaders. 
They had shouted “Viva 
Madero'” but these cries became stilled 


at one time 


when, “surrounded by the old element of 
corrupt politicians, conscienceless pecu- 
lators, brutal military and scheming 
prelates, Francisco Madero lost every 
trace of his vaunted democratic ideals 
and became consciously or unconscious- 
ly the mere creature of that same in- 
tolerable oppression and _ exploitation 


of 


Revolution 


which had provoked the 
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1910.” Now, we are told, they no long- 
er fight for a man, but their cry is “Viva 
la Tierra! Viva la Constitucion!” and 
“in this clarified attitude of the Mexican 
people lies the great hope of the present 
revolution. No man henceforth can ride 
on their backs into power. They will go 
forward unwaveringly, irresistibly, un- 
til they have established the new so- 
cial order. They have learned democ- 
racy’s great lesson: that the individual 
cannot assume the functions of the col- 
lectivity.". The keynote of the conclu- 
sion is, “International capitalism can 
no longer throttle the freedom of the 
Mexican people with impunity.” The 
book is simply a rabid campaign docu- 
ment, absolutely untrustworthy and 
without historical value. 


Notes 


- is appropriate that in the year of the 
opening of the Panama Canal some 
slieht tribute should be rendered to the 
memory of the discoverer of the Pacific. 
Keats, in a celebrated sonnet, credited 
“stout Cortez” with the achievement; but 
the world knows better. Quintana’s “Vida 
de Vasco Nufiez de Balboa,” edited by 
Prof. G. G. Brownell (Ginn; 65 cents), 
has the merit of timeliness. Quintana has 
narrated the feats of his hero directly 
and concisely. The selection is admirably 
adapted for the purposes of a textbook. 
The romantic achievements of Spain's 
early navigators and conquistadores will 
never lose their charm. 
D URING the Hilary term of last 
year, Mr. Edwyn Bevan delivered 
four lectures in Oxford on “Stoics and 
Sceptics,” and these have now been 
issued in a slender volume by the Ox- 
ford University Press; ($1.50 net), a 
good too technical study of a 
ubject which has been undergoing a 
good deal of investigation of late. Mr. 
Bevan does not conceal the fact that, in 
exposing the illogical dogmatism of the 
followers of Zeno and the unsatisfying 
suspense of the Pyrrhonic school, he has 
in mind to show the world’s need of that 
unreasoning loyalty to the “Friend be- 
hind the Universe” which the Greek phil- 
osophers failed to meet, and which was to 
become the faith of the Christian church. 
Isut he does not bear hard on this aspect 
of the question, and his attitude towards 
the teachers who were transforming the 
Socratic doctrine into something more 
malleable for the moulders of Christian- 
ity is thoroughly sympathetic. Perhaps 
the most valuable of the lectures is the 
third, which deals with Posidonius. Of 
recent years German scholars, out of the 
patches of that philosopher's works and 
the occasional references to him, have 
been building up a great figure which 
to dominate the intellectual world of 
(loero’s time. Mr. Bevan examines the 


and not 


in 





evidence for such a theory carefully, with 
conclusion that Posidonius was no} 
creative genius, but merely an influential | 
representative of the general tendency 
towards eclecticism then everywhere pre- 
he observes, “got the 
common philosophic 


the 


vailing. “People,” 


idea of a sort of 


stuff at the back of the differences, very 
much, I think, as a large number of peo- 
ple of to-day cling to the idea of some- 
thing which they call ‘undenomination- 
al, ‘undogmatic’ religion—the idea of 
some common religious stuff which you 
may take for granted at the back of all 
articulate religious beliefs. That obser- 
vation not only fits well with what we 
know of the work of Posidonius, but ex- 
plains also why the philosophers of his 
kind are now receiving so much serious 
consideration. 


Bee “English Literary Miscellany” of 
Theodore W. Hunt (Oberlin, O.: 
Bibliotheca Sacra $1.50 net) pre- 
sents the gleanings in familiar fields of 
an orderly but quite unoriginal mind. 
There is not a fresh judgment to be found 
the book, not a gleam of humor or 
sally of fancy. On the other hand, there 
is no pretension to anything of the sort; 
and at a time when we are so hard beset 
by cleverness and the attempt at clever- 
ness, there is a kind of relief in coming 
now and then upon a book which is will- 
ing to be commonplace. Professor Hunt 
writes like a professor of another day, 
before it became the fashion to coruscate 
ex cathedra, to strain at brilliancy for 
fear of being found academic. His style 
is, to tell the truth, pretty dull. It never 
escapes the rigidity and dryness of the 
opening sentences of the Preface: “The 
papers herein presented are discussions 
within the definite province of English 
letters. They are developed along histori- 
cal and critical lines, and they seek to 
relate the study of our vernacular litera- 


Cas 


in 


ture with the manifest progress of Eng- 


lish thought and life.” The old-fashioned 
method of exegesis is employed—num- 
bered headings, capitalized catch-phrases, 
and so on. The substance of the book is 
sound and well-considered. It might be 
a serviceable introduction to English 
prose and verse for a student of excep- 
tional seriousness and patience. As for 
the progress of English thought and life, 
they are but dimly shadowed forth in these 
pages, which are bookish or nothing. The 
development of literary forms and move- 
ments is the real theme. The author’s 
detailed comments are often of ingenuous 
simplicity—as that Keats’s sonnet, “On 
First Looking into Chapman's Homer,” is 
‘justly celebrated”; or that “to have writ- 
ten ‘In Memoriam’ and ‘Idyls of the 
King’ is enough to make an author per- 
manently famous.” Upon Tennyson is 
lavished a commentary as ardent and 
reverent as was the fashion thirty years 
ago; and it is recognized in the vaguest 
manner possible that there has been some 
sort of literature since the Victorian: 
“Of the Contemporary British Drama, 
represented in Swinburne, Austin, Jones, 
Phillips, and others, suffice it to say, that 
it has merit, but not masterly merit.” 
These papers differ a good deal in length 
and theme, but they are all the product 
of the same earnest humdrum mind. 
They have all been printed in the Biblio- 


fheca Sacra 


RESIDENT THWING has written a 
well-informed, well-balanced book on 
“The American College: What It Is, and 
What It May Become” (Platt & Peck; 
$2 net). He is so old-fashioned, or so 
bold, as to think that the primary pur- 





poss of the ideal college is still to give 
a@ liberal education, a secondary purpose 
being to make men of efficiency. A 
glimpse of his temper is afforded by his 
consideration of the question of compen- 
sation for college professors, in which he 
applies Adam Smith’s five principles of 
compensation, and reaches the conclusion 
that, on that basis, it is hard to make an 
argument for larger pay, although it 
would be an advantage to the college to 
have the position represent a higher sal- 
ary. He is equally calm in discussing 
athletics; concerning football, he offers 
some constructive criticism. Co-educa- 
tion draws from him the remark: “We do 
not know enough about the intellect or 
women or about the intellect of men to 
say whether on the ground of sex the 
training should be the same or different.” 
He will commit himself to no more spe- 
cific proposition than that “thought and 
appreciation and righteousness, as ‘aims 
in education, are equally important for 
men and women.” This is clearly no book 
for the educational fanatic, although he 
sadly needs it, but others, whether par- 
ents, students, professors, trustees, or 
philanthropists, will enjoy the ripe wis- 
dom in its pages. 


HERE is a pathetic entry in the last, 

the tenth, volume of the Emer- 
son Journals (Houghton Mifflin; $1.75 
net), which suggests why it is neces- 
sarily inferior to the notable series 
which it closes. Emerson, in his six- 
ty-fourth year, writes: “I find it a 
great and fatal difference whether 
I court the inuse, or the muse courts 
me: That is the ugly disparity between 
youth and age.” The last volume con- 
tains entries from 1864-1876—for days 
and weeks the journals were neglected. 
The last five years of silence and forget- 
fulness are hinted at in an editorial note. 
The decline, as one may infer it from 
these last journals, had little that was 
painful in it, was faced with a brave and 
conscious resignation, and enlivened by 
intervals of the old lucidity. On the 
whole, the writing in this last volume 
is that of a tired old man, but of one in- 
finitely curious and wise. The note on 
Hawthorne's funeral reveals a keen re- 
gret at not having come nearer that soli- 
tary spirit. An appreciation of Charles 
Sumner has much of the old fire. “Sum- 
ner’s moral instinct and character are so 
exceptionally pure that he must have 
perpetual magnetism for honest men.” A 
passing remark on the commonplaceness 
of greatest genius is true Emerson. 
“Great men are the universal men, men 
of the common sense, not provincial; 
Reffaelle, not a mannerist. Everybody 
would paint like Raffaelle, if everybody 
could paint at all.” The racier side of 
the essayist appears in such aphorisms 
as that reform is chiefly impossible be- 
cause of the “invincible depravity of the 
virtuous”; or in the definition of home: 
“My idea of a home is a house in which 
each member of the family can, on the 
instant, kindle a fire in his or her pri- 
vate room.” The flair for valuable odd- 
ments is perfect still, even though the 
creative moment seems nearly past. The 
most curious information may be glean- 
ed by an attentive reader. We may com- 
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mend to psychical researchers the 
strange incident of a friend of Lowell's 
dreaming the substance of a famous line 
of the Commemoration Ode the night 
before Lowell first read it. Artists will 
welcome the anecdote of Turner seriously 
studying the nutrition of the whale be- 
fore he painted that most impressionistic 
canvas, The Whale Ship, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum. Educators will 
note an early and apparently successful 
experiment in student self-government 
at Antioch College. This volume closes 
the series worthily. From the ordeal of 
the revelation of this mass of private jot- 
tings Emerson reappears not only un- 
diminished, but substantially enhanced. 
Gratitude is due the editors for the thor- 
oughness and tact with which their task 
has been accomplished. 


REPRINT of the volume of Henry 

Vaughan's “Sacred Poems” which 
was originally published as one of the 
Aldine Poets, in 1882, has been issued by 
G. Bell & Sons (New York: Macmillan; 
35 cents net). In accordance with the 
prevailing mode the book is made of 
rather thin paper and is light to handle. 
The memoir by the Rev. H. F. Lyte is 
retained, which was itself not new when 
prefixed to the Aldine edition. He had 
prepared himself for the sketch by a 
careful examination into the traditions 
of Vaughan’'s life (though with scant 
success in the discovery of fresh facts), 
and little or nothing has since come to 
light—unless Miss Louise Imogen Guiney 
hasin her possession material of the sort 
net yet made public. But of Vaughan's 
erratic and interesting twin brother, 
the mystical “Eugenius Philalethes,” 
Mr. Lyte knew, or told, less than might 
have been expected. This, no doubt, 
makes a slight defect in his memoir of 
the poet, but his writing, from the criti- 
cai point of view, is decidedly thin, and 
might well have given place to a more 
adequate study of Vaughan’s position as 
a follower of Herbert. Vaughan is cer- 
tainly best known for his religious 
poems, and all of these the new edition 
contains; but some of his secular pieces, 
especially his satires, are of excellent 
quality, and, as their bulk is small, it 
is not easy to understand why they 
should have been kept out of this re- 
print. As it is, for those desiring a 
cheap volume, Methuen’s edition in the 
Little Library still offers a fuller collec- 
tion in more attractive form. 


66 ELIGION and Free Will” (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press; 7s. 6d.), by W. 
Benett, consists of nine essays, closely 
but not clearly connected, the aim of 
which, it seems, is to establish the prin- 
ciple of credo quia absurdum, or, in the 
author's corrected version, non credo quia 
non absurdum; i. e., in matters of re- 
ligion scientific intelligibility is a ground 
for suspicion rather than belief. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Benett, evolution is a process 
in which every forward step, every high- 
er satisfaction, only initiates a conflict 
with still higher needs. All that evolu- 
tion accomplishes is the strengthening 
and elevation of character. Its value 
and meaning are transcendental and 
must be sought beyond science in relig- 
ion. “Thus it comes that the foremost 
and most vital interest of religion is to 








keep itself aloof from science . see- 
ing that even the faintest infusion of 
scientific probability will impair its emo- 
tional effectiveness, and a complete ra- 
tionalization destroy it altogether.” Re- 
ligion is bound to be incomprehensible if 
it is to elevate character. Precisely in 
this incomprehensibility, which secures it 
from controversy, lies the power of re- 
ligious dogma. This argument is car- 
ried so far that the reader is at times 
obliged to pause and wonder whether 
he is not being made the victim of a 
deep and subtle irony. But Mr. Benett 
is as sincere as he is also intellectually 
competent and original. His language 
and logic have a flavor of thirty years 
back, but he is fairly abreast of the times 
in his philosophy, and has evidently made 
a deep study of religion both in Europe 
and in the East. 


‘6 ATIENCE: An Alliterative Version 

of ‘Jonah’ by the Poet of ‘Pearl’” 
(Oxford University Press; $1 net), edit- 
ed by Israel Gollancz, is the first of a 


series of Select Early English Poems 
which the editor has planned. He 
promises us in the near future sim- 
ilar editions of “The Parliament of 
the Three Ages,” “Winner and Wast- 
er,” “St. Erkenwald,” ete. The pres- 


ent poem is preserved in the British Mu- 
seum MS. Nero A. x., which contains like- 
wise “Pearl,” “Cleanness,” and “Sir Ga- 
wayn and the Green Knight’’—all most 
probably by the same author. This MS., 
it seems, came to Sir Robert Cotton from 
the library of Henry Savile (1568-1617), 
of Banke, in Yorkshire. It had belonged, 
no doubt, to one of the northern monas- 
teries at an earlier period, but passed into 
private hands after the dissolution of 
those bodies in the reign of Henry VIII. 
“Patience” was included in the editio 
princeps of the poems of this MS.. which 
was prepared in 1864 by the late Richard 
Morris for the Early English Text So- 
ciety, and it was also brought out sep- 
arately by Hartley Bateson in 1912. Dr. 
Gollancz, however, had already edited 
“Pearl” and other poems of the same pe- 
riod and district, and had, besides, of re- 
cent years devoted several papers to the 
vocabulary of the group, so that he pos- 
sessed qualifications for dealing with this 
very difficult set of texts which render 
his edition of the present form the best 
that has appeared. The glossary, espe- 
cially, represents a decided advance on 
that of his predecessors. The notes, 
too, throw light on some of the 
worst of the linguistic puzzles. A 
special feature of the text is that the 
lines are arranged in quatrains, which 
seems to have been the intention of the 
author. In the Preface the editor merely 
summarizes what is known concerning 
the various problems that are suggested 
by the text. He does not discuss these 
problems at length, as we should expect 
in a definitive edition. The work includes 
a reproduction from the MS. of the first 
page of the poem; also reproductions of 
the accompanying illustrations, which are 
in the rudest style of medimval art. It 
closes with what appear to be the Latin 
sources of the poem, viz.: the Vulgate 
version of “Jonah,” the beatitudes from 
St. Matthew's Gospel, and a part of the 





“Carmen de Jona et Ninive,” which was 
formerly attributed to Tertullian. 
D* JOSEPH EDWARD STUBBS, 
president of the University of Ne- 
vada, who died on May 27, was born in 
Ashland, O., on March 19, 1850. He 
graduated from the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1873, and received an M.A. de- 
gree in 1876. In 1875 he graduated from 
Drew Seminary, and was ordained to the 
Methodist ministry in 1874. He studied at 
Berlin University from 1890 to 1891 Dy 
Stubbs was president of Baldwin Unive: 
sity, Berea, O., from 1886 until 1894, and 
had since been president of the University 
of Nevada. He was a delegate the 
Ecumenical Conference in London in 1901, 
and was president of the Ohio Collegiat« 
Association, 1891-2, and of the Association 
of American Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, 1899-1900 
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~ yw of Mr. Herbert Jenkins’s experi- 

ences during his first year as a Lon- 
don publisher have been given by him 
to an interviewer. Within that period 
he has had 834 manuscripts submitted 
to him. He admits that some of the 
books he has declined have reached a 
second edition after acceptance by other 
publishers. On the other hand, he has 
sold 17,000 copies of two novels that 
had rejected elsewhere. In his 
opinion novices may often benefit by ad- 
vice from their publishers as to the best 
use of their material. “Young authors 
are frequently very bad architects, and 
as often as not tell two or three stories 
in one book.” When he started his busi- 
ness Mr. Jenkins wanted to adopt 
“Barabbas” as his registered telegraphic 
address, but the Post Office authorities 
ruled it out as unsuitable. 


ABROAD. 


been 


O* May 18, a new hall was inaugurat- 
ed in the Napoleonic museum 
which has been created in Empress 
Josephine’s chateau of Malmaison, just 
outside Paris. It contains collections of 
interest in history and art and in the lo- 
cal color of a most interesting time. They 
are due to M. Charles Follot, president 
of the Chambre Syndicale of wall-paper 
manufacturers. There are various se- 
ries of colored wall-papers in the origi- 
nal designs, or as executed under the 
Directory, Consulate, and Empire. One 
series of thirty pieces is thought to be 
the only remaining example of the 
“Campaigns of the Army of Italy.” There 
are also decorative draperies, printed on 
backgrounds, between 1800 and 
1810; and there is a panel of Psyche, 
after a composition of the great house 
decorator of the day, Laffitte. All these 
are good, and, for the most part, unique 
original examples of the brilliant years 
of Josephine’s career. It should also be 
noted that the decorations which have 
been applied to the various rooms of the 
chateau in transforming it into a mu- 
seum, such as damask wall-hangings, 
have been carefully copied by modern 
manufacturers from fragments or designs 
ef the originals used by Josephine. 
MONG other recent notable gifts dat- 
ing from the time, there is the harp 
of Queen Hortense, who was not only 
Josephine’s daughter and mother of Em- 


velvet 
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one familiar with the North of 
Africa. Even the details show the Arabic 
orgin of these paintings: the features, 
cut of beard, movements, and garments— 
all belong to the Moors. The domestic 
animals—hunting hounds, mules, camels 
are African. The Arab horse is drawn 
with an exactness which shows perfect 
icequaintance The wild beasts are full 
and it would be impossible for a 
to renresent so faithfully the at- 
of such animals unless he had 
part in a lion or panther hunt. 


Edmond-Vidal to 
finds of this little-known and long- 
doubted Arab art in Morocco. There the 
painters of the Alhambra refug 

when the Moor expelled from Spain 
it known 
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EDUARD SUESS. 
THE MOST VERSA 
SCIENTIFIC MEN, 


A TRIBUTE TO ONE OF 


TILE AND STRIKING OF 
The death Prof. Eduard Suess, of 
Vienna, on the 24th of April, removed 


of 


|one of the most versatile and striking of 


scientific men. For over sixty years his 
writings have made him known beyond 
his immediate Viennese circle; his long 
and busy life brought to him recognition 
from all quarters of the globe. Few 
scientific bodies of prominence failed to 
place his name on the list of honorary 
or corresponding members. 

Professor Suess was born in London 
in March, 1831, and was the oldest son 
of a German merchant, an importer of 
wool from Bohemia. A few years la- 
ter the growing consignments of this 
staple from Australia destroyed the Bo- 


hemian business and forced the elder 


| Suess to remove to Prague. The parenis 


planned that their son Eduard should 
enter his father’s business, but as the 
approached manhood his fondness 
became too strong 
to be checked, and his career was shap- 
ed in accordance with his bent. His 


|of the Carlsbad Springs, prepared when 
| he was nineteen for the use of foreign 


visitors. By extraordinary coinci- 
dence we find him returning to this 
theme fifty-two years later, and deliver- 
his 
dress, by invitation, to the Gesellschaft 
deutscher Naturforscher und 
The society was in convention at Carls- 
bad at the time and the 
springs (“Ueber heisse 

selected by Professor Suess. 


an 


ing in seventy-first 


Quellen”) was 
The paper 


lis practically a further study of Carls- 


bad, with some conclusions regarding 
the derivation of the waters from deep- 
It exercised no 
the discussions 
in this country 


influence upon 


then very animated 


labout the source of those ground-waters 


which rise from the depths of the earth. 
We may rank the contribution as one 
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of the most influential among the many 
which came from the pen of the gifted 
author. 

In 1851, when twenty years of age, 
and after student years passed in the 
Universities of Prague and Vienna, 
Eduard Suess became assistant in the 
Imperial Museum at the latter city. Six 
years later he became Ausserordentlich- 
ler Professor in the University. In 1862 

he retired altogether from the Mu- 
seum, and five years later received the 
full professor’s chair. The ten years 
|from 1851 to 1861 were chiefly passed 
in studies in one form of fossil life and 
in 





'another. Professor Suess’s interest 
ithe affairs of his home city was, how- 
/ever, deep and irrepressible. The wa- 
ter of the city was bad, and 
fevers were causes of anxiety. 
|The great need of the community led 
| him to prepare and to publish in 1862 
a notable volume of 362 pages on the 
geological foundations of Vienna, their 
|origin, structure, and relations to the 
life of the citizen (“Boden der Stadt 
| Wien, nach seiner Bildungsweise, Be- 
schaffenheit und Beziehungen zum biir- 
| gerlichen Leben”). The monograph led 
to the conclusion that a supply of pure 
drinking water from the Alps was nec- 
essary. Professor Suess at once sprang 
into prominence as an available adviser 
in these matters, and was elected to the 
Town Council and to the board hav- 
ing in charge the new aqueduct. When 
in 1873 the water was finally brought 
from a source over eighty miles away, 
the services of Professor Suess were rec- 
ognized by an election as honorary 
burgess of the city. 

In 1866 he entered the Austrian Par- 
liament and for thirty years was one of 
the strong men of the Liberal party. His 
skill in expressing his thoughts in epi- 
grammatic phrase gave several brief 
and terse sentences which became part 
of the common speech of the day. Par- 
liamentary experience led to interest in 
the great economic questions then de- 
bated. The matter of the gold stan- 
| dard was becoming yearly more impor- 
}tant. In consequence Professor Suess 
| prepared in 1877 an essay on “The Fu- 
| ture of Gold” which was widely read. In 
in the height of the silver agita- 
tion, he wrote a second brochure on 
“The Future of Silver.” The conclu- 
sions were so much in harmony with 
the views of a strong faction in the 
American Congress that, by direction of 
ithe Committee on Finance of the Unit- 
ed States Senate, the work was trans- 
lated, printed in the Government Print- 
ing Office, and widely circulated. Pro 
fessor Suess’s conclusion, after a re 
view of the mining industry for the 
precious metals, was summed up in 
these words (p. 100): “From this it fol- 
lows, furthermore, that, assuming that 
the system of metallic coinage contin- 
ues to exist (and I see as yet no prac 
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ticable substitute), silver will become 
the standard metal of the earth.” In 
this anticipation the course of events 
in the twenty-odd years since the pub- 
lication of the essay must have left 
Professor Suess somewhat the possessor 
of hopes and expectations deferred. One 
cannot avoid recaliing the words of J. 


D. Whitney, our distinguished country- 
nan and one of the foremost mining | 
geologists of his time, who, in the 


“Metallic Wealth 
in 1854, wrote as follows (p. 185): 
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mines deluge the world with silver, 
increase in the amount of metal 
chietiy the 
working of mining regions already known, 
by the application of increased skill, and 
As it obtained from 
mines wrought in the solid rock, any ad- 
ditional development they may acquire 
must be gradual, while gold from the very 
nature of its occurrence can never 
produced with that steadiness which 
characterizes the metals wrought chiefly 
in deep and permanent mines. 


produced must come from 


capital is mostly 


be 


Professor Whitney, no less than Profes- 


sor Suess, could not foresee the gold | 


production of the Transvaal, nor the 
vast output of silver from our Western 
lead and copper mines. 


The greatest scientific services of Pro- | 
rendered in connec- | 
With his re-| 


fessor Suess were 
tion with physiography. 
markable work in this department of 
geology his name will always be most 


closely associated. As early as 1862 we | 


find evidence in his papers of a grow- 
ing interest in this special branch. He 
began by interpreting the strata of the 
past as a source of light on the geogra- 
phy of later time. In 1863 he advocated 
the former land connection of Africa 
with Southern Europe. Subsequent 


years of study and reading led to the} 


preparation of his truly extraordinary 
book on “The Face of the Earth” (“Das 
Antlitz der Erde”). The first volume 
appeared in 1885, and passed through 
a second but unaltered edition in 1892. 
The second volume was issued in 1888. 


of the United States” | 


valuable | 


| geological records seems to have been 
|at his command, and no part of the 
| globe escaped his watchful eye. Every 
| mountain to-day studied 
| from the point of view of its geological 
and structure and the end- 
duct in a long series of events which 
recorded in 
Professor Suess 


range of is 


ab 


history 


| pro 


| are its strata. 


s7 
ereati 


became im 
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pressed with the arc-like or crescentic 
loutline of the ranges and emphasized 
this feature as had no previous observ 
ler. He also borrowed from the vocabu 
llary of the miner the old-time word 
“Horst” for a block left in relief by 
down-dropping faults on each side. Both 


the terms, arcuate mountain ranges and 
|Horsts, have in consequence become 
|}part of the common geological speech 
to-day. “Das Antlitz der Erde” has 


| taken its place as a comprehensive com 
| pendium of the physical features of the 
|earth and as the encyclopedic book of ref- 
|erence to which the physiographer and 
naturally turn. It been 


| geologist has 


| 


|translated both into French and into | 


| English. 
Professor 
daughter of 


Suess married in 
a prominent physician 


by Sir Archibald Geikie, in Nature, May 
1, 1905. J. F. Kemp. 


| 
| 
| Columbia University 
| 





; A unique method in bird photography 
described by Mr. Guy A. Bailey 
Bird-Lore for March-April. By means 
of electric current he releases the 
shutter of his camera at such a distance: 
that he is able to obtain pictures of birds 
absolutely undisturbed by his 
In a description of the whippoorwill, 
Mr. T. G. Pearson calls attention to the 
fact that this is one of the valu- 
of the farmer, since it de- 
stroys harmful Pictures 
of the granite monument, 
unveiled last October, which up 
in Salt Lake City as a thank-offering to 
the gulls that saved the first 
from famine. It is the work of a grand- 
|}son of Brigham Young, and is surround- 
ed by a fountain where birds may quench 
| their thirst. The incident commemorated 


is in 
an 


| 
| 


presence 


most 


able birds to 


many insects. 
are given 


was set 


settlers 


The first part of the third volume reacbh- | 


ed its readers in 1901 and the second 
part in 1909. During the last decade 
of the nineteenth century and the open- 
ing decade of the twentieth, geological 
exploration was very active in Asia and 
Africa, and brought ever new stores of 
information to Professor Suess. Hap- 
pily they all came in time to be includ- 
ed in the closing volume of his mag- 
num opus. As one reads the pages of 


this thorough review of the earth's 
physical features, one is amazed at the 
extent of the author’s learning and re- 
searches. 


Every language containing 


| happened in the summer of 1848, when 
| flocks of gulls made successful war on/| 
the grasshoppers that were destroying 
| the crops. 

| Peter Paul von Mauser, the inventor 
lof the rifle bearing his name, died at 
| Stuttgart, Germany, on May 29, at the 
lage of seventy-six. Von Mauser was 


or 
ai, 


1838, in Obendorf. While 
serving his time in the army he made a 
study of the technique of weapons, and 
in 1867 he went with his brother to Lut- 
tich, where, financed by an American 
named Norris, they perfected the Mauser 
rifle. 


born on June 


Sir Joseph William Swan, who died in 
England on May 27, was the inventor of 
the first incandescent electric lamp, which 





was produced in 1879, and of various 


1855 the/} 
of |° 


Prague—-Dr. Strauss. He is survived 
by five sons and one daughter. An ex-| 
cellent portrait accompanies a sketch 





including 


other electrical devices, a 


miners’ safety lamp and an electric meter 
He also invented the carbon process [or 
making permanent photographs, known 


as Autotype, and discovered the means 
making rapid dry plates, which revolu 
tionized the art photography Sir J: 
seph was born on ketol l, 828, and 
was privately ed i. His honorary < 

rf > Se wa i > | 
versity. He received the Hughe edal 
f ! invention of the incandes e! 
tric lamp in 1904, and was Knighted in the 
same year. In 1905 the Albert Medal 
the Society of Arts was awarded him. Me 
Was past president of the Society { 
Chemical Industry, of the Institution 
Icke lE el nd i 
Ss y, and was a Cheval i I 

Honor 

Sir Henry Seton-Ka “ perished 1 

he wreci f the I I f Ireland i 

lay 29, was born in India on Februa 
1853, the son of G. B. Se Kart f th 
Indian Civil Service and Resident Com 
missioner at Baroda during the Indian 
Mutiny. He was educated at Harrow and 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where 
lin 1876, he took second-class honors in 
l law. He was called to the bar in 1879 
Sir Henry had travelled and shot bi 
game in Western America, British Co- 
|lumbia, and Norway, and was interested 
jin state colonization He was a mem- 
|ber of the Royal Commission on Food 
Supplies in Time of War He was for 
merly a Member of Parliament, repre- 
| senting St. Helen's, Lancashire, from 
| 1885-1906, in the Conservative interest 
|He was the author of “Call to Arms 
1900-1; “My Sporting Holidays,” 1904, and 
various sporting articles and reviews He 
| was knighted in 1902. 

Dr. Emil Gruening, formerly president 
lof the American Ophthalmological So- 
|ciety and also of the American Otological 
Society, died in New York on May 30. 
He was born on October 2, 1842, in Ho- 
hensalva, Prussia, came to this country 
in 1862, and entered the College of Physi- 
|cians and Surgeons at Columbia Univer- 


sity His course was interrupted by ser- 
i vice in the Civil War, but he gradu- 
ated in 1867. He studied abroad for three 


|} years under Virchow and Von Graefe in 
|Berlin, Paris, and Vienna, and began 
| practice in New York city in 1870. Dr 
'Gruening filled various positions in the 
|hospitals of New York, and at the time 
of his death was consulting surgeon to 
the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
where he had served actively for thirty- 
five years, to the Mt. Sinai Hospital, the 
|German Hospital, and to the New York 
Hospital for Women and Children Dr 
Gruening attained distinction in the two 
highly specialized branches of medicine, 


lophthalmology and otology. His most 
lasting achievement was the development 
of the mastoid operation as it is perform- 
He the 
to the danger of 
i blindness from wood-alcohol poisoning. 
|He contributed voluminously to medical 
| journals on the subject of the eye and 
lear, and in the Encyclopedia of Diseases 
‘of the Eye, edited by Norris and Oliver, 
jhe wrote the chapter Injuries to the 


Eyes. 


| ed in America to-day was also 


first to call attention 


on 
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CRITICISM BY INSTINCT. 


By Clayton Ham- 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Studies in Stagecraft. 
ilton. New York: 
$1.50 net. 


Mr. Clayton Hamilton is a dramatic 
critic justly esteemed for information, 
alertness, coolness, sanity, and the com- 
mand of a forcible and pointed English. 
In his latest work, comprising twenty- 
four essays on topics that combine gen- 
erality with timeliness, he is ordinarily 
the right side—the side of truth 
and seriousness against artifice and 
frivolity, of elasticity against rigor in 
the application of formule, of catho- 
licity against exclusiveness, of imagi- 
native suggestion against aggregations 
of detail. He is liberal enough to tol- 
conventions, to admit farce and 
melodrama to the rights of legitimate 
drama, and to detect artistic possibill- 
in the moving-picture show; he 
finds room in his text for a hu- 

word on the much-decried com- 
mercial manager. He exalts duly, per- 
unduly, the functions of mecha- 
nism and management, but even here he 
endorses simplicity and combines an ad- 
miration for Belasco with a preference 
Reinhardt. His most obvious bias 
is a fondness for novelty, an excessive 
emphasis on those heterodoxies of yes- 
terday which have become the ortho- 
doxies of today. Synge and Brieux, in 
particular, are glorified with a fervor 
hardly consistent with the ascendency 
which drama proper, as distinct from 
or didacticism, should hold in 
the mind of a dramatic critic. We may 
add that intellectual- 
ism gives an effect of partial unreality 
to the frequent superlatives and avow- 
als of enthusiasm by which the march 
of the rather checkered than 
checked, 

Mr. Hamilton, like other observers, 
has been struck and a little perplexed 
by the extent to contemporary 
dramatic successes are associated with 
the rejection reversal of establish- 
ed principles In “The Undramatic 
Drama,” after an admirable exposition 
of the bankruptcy of all the formule 
from Aristotle to Brunetiére, he is dis- 
posed to fall back upon Mr. Archer's 
dictum that “the only really valid defi- 
nition of the dramatic is: Any repre- 
sentation of Imaginary personages which 
is capable of interesting an average 
audience assembled in a_ theatre’—a 
definition in which the critics intrench 
themselves behind impregnable defences, 
but announce at the same time the 
abandonment of the campaign. In an 
interesting paper, “The Plays of Yester- 
year,” the author puts forth a spirited 
and indignant reply to Mr. Wililam 


on 


erate 


ties 
even 


mane 


haps 


for 


poetry 
the author's cool 


logic is 


which 


or 


The Nation 


Winter’s* disparagement of the current 
theatre in the interest of the theatre of 
fifty years ago, and the younger critic 
has made out his case, if we concede his 
tacit assumptions that not répertoires, 
but products, and the best of the prod- 
ucts, shall be accepted as the ground 
of comparison for the two periods. Un- 
der the heading, “Organizing an Audi- 
ence,” cordial and apparently merited 
endorsement is given to the work of 
the Drama League, though one suspects 
Mr. Hamilton of a vague idea that there 
exists somewhere a latent or potential 
|}audience, not included in the ninety-odd 
|millions of the latest American census, 
which can be summoned from the vasty 
deep by the conjurations of an enterpris- 
ing society. 

Mr. 








Hamilton sets much store by 
analysis, but analysis is hardly his 
strong point. He is both fortunate and 
unfortunate in the mastery of a logical 
mechanism and cast of sentence which 
is equally well fitted to embody the 
clearness of his thinking or to disguise 
its obscurity. When he has fixed a 
thought in one of these logical moulds, 
his self-criticism ceases; his eye for 
relations of all kinds is quick, but he 
|lacks the circumspection which converts 
j}acuteness into sagacity. For instance, 
on page 18, he talks about “expressing 
poetry” and defines poetry as “that sol- 
emn, tremulous happiness,” etc., thus, 
in a single paragraph, confounding 
poetry, first, with the feeling out of 
which it springs, and, secondly, with 
the feeling which it awakens. On 
page 125 the “staggeringly admir- 
able” craftsmanship of Pinero’s “Thun- 
derbolt” leads him to infer the 
necessity of a return to nature, obvious- 
ly on the theory that naturalness de 
clines as art rises. But this generaliza- 
tion, true of certain phases of art, is 
not true of art as a whole, and that 
“The Thunderbolt” is not comprised in 
those phases is proved by the fact that 
its superiority in naturalness to a play 
like “The Profligate” or “The Mind-the- 
Paint Girl” is as noteworthy as its su- 
periority in art. The illustrations are 
sometimes partial. To compare the ef- 
fectiveness of appeals to the ear and 
eye, he cites (pages 34-35) as representa- 
tive of the two senses a single line from 
Alfred Noyes and the Venus of Milo. 
At this rate, conclusiveness is easy. 
Mr. Hamilton should retrench or reno- 
vate his philosophy; to philosophize for 
the uncritical is futile; and if, as we 
gladly concede, he has written a good 
book in spite of all deductions, it is be 
cause his opinions are the outcome of 
his sound Instincts rather than of his 
fallible analysis. 








*A reference to Mr. Winter's text shows that 





that gentleman is assailing representations while 
Mr. Hamilton is defending literature. 
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An English version, by Federico Sardo 
and Carlos D. 8S. Wuppermann (Albert & 
Charles Boni), of Don José Echegaray's 
“Mariana” (75 cents net), does scant jus- 
tice to a work of notable imagi- 
nation and power. It is written 
grammatically and probably with lit- 
eral correctness, but the style is 
cramped and awkward, without fluen- 
cy or much sense of characterization. 
It may, however, serve to give Eng- 
lish readers some notion of the dramatic 
abilities of the Spanish dramatist. In its 
use of highly improbable coincidence and 
artificial mechanism, the piece doubtless 
belongs to the category of romantic melo- 
drama rather than true tragedy, but in 
the ingenuity of its plot, in deftness of 
construction, in the presentation of va- 
ried and well-balanced personalities, and 
in the intensely emotional climax, it is 
masterly. The workmanship is compar- 
able with that of some of the cleverest 
inventions of Sardou. The heroine is a 
beautiful young woman, rich, brilliant, 
and passionate, whose natural disposition 
has been warped by her experience in 
childhood of the tragic fate of her moth- 
er, the victim of a heartless and infamous 
seducer. Mistrustful of all men, she plays 
the part of an unscupulous coquette, al- 
ternately alluring and repulsing her ador- 
ers, yntil, in spite of herself, she falls in 
love with Daniel, whom she has tortured 
most of all. At the moment of surrender 
to him she discovers that he is the son 
of her mother’s betrayer. In her despair 
she bestows her hand upon a rival and 
thus brings about the final tragedy. The 
two central characters of Mariana and 
her lover are veracious studies showing 
a rare gift of psychological analysis. 
They have a dramatic value altogether 
independent of the .circumstances in 
which they are placed, and to which they 
contribute the necessary theatrical thrill. 
They are developed with consistency, are 
artistically supplementary to each other, 
and come logically to the catastrophe in 
which they are overwhelmed. And in 
these days of sexual realism it is worth 
noting how a genuine dramatist, telling 
a story of passion, can make it theatri- 
cally poignant without any approach to 
cheap vulgarity. Other personages in the 
cast, the chivalrous but stupid soldier; 
the purblind and semi-grotesque old ar- 
cheologist; his fair and frail wife and 
her cavalicre the benevolent 
Joaquin, and the rest, are conventional 
types, on the English as on the Spanish 
stage, but are delineated with a sure and 
skilful touch, while each is worked 
adroitly into the general scheme. Their 
outlines are badly blurred in the present 
interpretation. 





servente; 


Thanks to the investigations conducted 
by Dr. Mummenhoff, archivist of Nurem- 
berg, it has now been definitely ascer- 
tained that Hans Sachs, the poet and 
dramatist of the sixteenth century, was 
born at 23, Brunnengasse. This street 
used to be known as the Kotgasse. Un- 
fortunately, the original No. 23 was part- 
ly demolished in 1874, and made one 
building with the next house. Hans be- 
came proprietor of No. 23 when he mar- 
ried Kunigunda Kreuzerin in 1519, and 
was still the owner in 1542, when he 
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bought the well-known house in the pres- 
ent Hans Sachsgasse. 

Laurence Sydney Brodribb Irving, the 
actor and manager, who went down with 
his wife in the disaster to the Empress 
of Ireland on May 29, was the second son 
of the late Sir Henry Irving and Florence 
Fanny O'Callaghan. He was educated at 
Mariborough College, and at the Collége 
Rollin, in Paris. Originally intending to 
enter the diplomatic service, he was 
drawn towards the stage, and in 1893 
made his first appearance at Dundee in 
F. R. Benson's Shakespearean company. 
After some experience in the provinces 
he joined his father, for whom he wrote 
“Peter the Great,” a play of considerable 
merit, although unsuccessful. He was the 
translator of “Robespierre”” which was 
written for Sir Henry by Sardou, and 
himself played Tallien. He continued to 
play various réles in his father’s company 
until he entered into management for 
himself, acting in England in “Bonnie 
Dundee” and “Richard Lovelace,” and 
later in “Raffles.” He had made great ad- 
vancement as an actor, proving himself 
an eccentric comedian of fine finish, when 
he and his wife (Mabel Hackney) appear- 
ed in New York in 1909-10 in “The In- 
cubus” (“Les Hannetons”) and “The 
Three Daughters of M. Dupont.” Recent- 
ly he was the Iago in Sir Herbert Tree’s 
revival of “Othello.” 
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A book by Caruso entitled “Wie man 
singen soll” (“How to Sing”) is to ap- 
pear soon in Germany. 

Some years ago, when Mark Twain 
gave a dinner to caricaturists, Caruso 
was greatly disappointed at not being 
invited. “Perhaps,” he said, “he knows 
me only as a singer!” To his artistic col- 
leagues he is almost as well known as a 
caricaturist as he is as the leading tenor 
of the time. A day hardly passes when 
he does not sketch somebody. The Italian 
periodical La Follia prints many of these 
caricatures, and a revised collection is 
now offered in book form by the publish- 
ers of that journal. What strikes one as 
peculiar is that he hardly ever succeeds 
with women. The pictures of Geraldine 
Farrar, Lucrezia Bori, and some others 
are simply hideous, without even a faint 
resemblance as a redeeming feature. Far 
better are his caricatures of men; some 
of them, indeed, are worthy of the great- 
est artists. Humperdinck, Leoncavallo, 
Massenet, Mahler, Gatti-Casazza, Alfonso 
XIII, are among these. His pictures of 
himself are among the funniest. Excel- 
lent also are the drawings of Toscanini 
Polacco, and Hertz, whose gradual evolu- 
tion from a heart is particularly ludi- 


crous. 
“Who's Who in Music and Drama” 
(New York: H. P. Hanaford) is a vol- 


ume of 555 pages, edited by Dixie Hines 
and Harry Prescott Hanaford, which 
gives not only elaborate data regarding 
the careers of prominent artists of the 
dramatic and the musical stage, but con- 
tains also the caste of first performances 
in several cities and other useful fea- 
tures. 





Scherer and Dirks’s “Deutsche Lieder” 
is a collection of German songs made by 
the supervisor of German in the public 
schools of Indianapolis (New York: 
American Book Company; 25 cents). The 
best German poets are represented. Some 
of the songs are for one voice, with pi- 
ano accompaniment; others are provided 
with three or four-part music. 


“Petit Recueil de Chants Frangais” is 
a collection of forty-eight French songs 
for use in schools and homes, made by 
H. Carter and G. Dyson (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press). Attention is called in the 
preface to the fact that, while France 
has produced fewer songs for high-school 
pupils, it has been fertile in songs for 
the younger children. Many of them 
are printed in Wekerlin’s three volumes, 
entitled “Echos du Temps passé”; the 
editors have borrowed some of these, sub- 
stituting other poems for those that were 
of an amorous nature. All these songs 
are very simple, both in melody and in 
harmony, and in character and style they 
are delightfully Gallic. 

The latest addition to the Musicians’ 
Library of the Oliver Ditson Company is 


an “Anthology of German Piano Mu- 
sic” ($1.50), selected and edited by 
Moritz Moszkowsky. It begins with 
Froberger (who died in 1667), and 
ends with Beethoven. Other compos- 
ers included are: Pachelbel, Kuh- 
nau, Mattheson, Moffat, Handel, Graun, 


three Bachs, Krebs, Kirnberger, Haydn, 
Hiissler, and Mozart. Most of these com- 
posers are now forgotten, but Moszkow- 
sky has succeeeded in rescuing pieces of 
theirs which are decidedly worth hear- 
ing. The editor’s pithy comments on 
these composers are printed in the origi- 
nal, as well as in a translation, by F. C. 
Burkart. 

The Dresden baritone, Scheidermantel, 
has received the prize of 10,000 marks of- 
fered by the German Stage Association 
for the best new translation, into Ger- 
man, of Mozart's “Don Giovanni.” There 
were sixty-seven competitors. The great 
esteem in which this masterwork (neg- 
lected in New York) is held in Germany 
is shown by the great importance at- 
tached to this competition. Among the 
judges were such eminent men as Leo- 
pold Schmidt, Otto Neitzel, Schillings, 
Krebs, and Fuchs. 


Mr. Thomas Beecham has prepared a 
revised version of “The Magic Flute” for 
the opening of the opera season at Drury 
Lane this summer. He has not touched 
the music, but he has compressed and 
somewhat altered the various scenes, so 
as to speed the action up somewhat. 
Further, he is abolishing the usual spoken 
dialogue, and is substituting some special- 
ly written recitatives, in the Mozartian 
style, to be accompanied by a small band 
of nine stringed instruments and a 
harpsichord. In Mr. Beecham’s opinion, 
the conventional condemnation of this 
opera, on the ground that its libretto is 
absurd, is in itself absurd. He cannot un- 
derstand why some people persist in re- 
garding opera as a species of real life 
upon the stage. The realists who intro- 
duce into an opera such phrases as “Have 
a whiskey and soda” are doing something 
that is mere nidiculous than the “Magic 





Flute” libretto. 











THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


LANDON, May 4, 1914. 


The Academy is always the Academy. 
Yet perhaps, if anything, there is less 
to arrest the attention this year than 
usual; but, on the other hand, as usual, 
little arrests it so successfully as the 
work of Sargent. 

A portrait of Henry James would be 
ap event in any case. Sargent gives it 
the vitality and vigor so in contrast to 
the inanimate, wooden Academic por- 
traits surrounding it that you would 
stop to look at it, even if you did not 
know who was the sitter. It is small, 
a half-length, with no special distinc- 
tion of pose or design, but an admirable 
likeness, full of character in the shape 
of the head, the subtlety of the mouth, 
in the familiar attitude, one hand stuck 
in the armhole of the waistcoat, in the 
waistcoat itself; and then it gives the 
sense of life and power in the painter 
to which Sargent owes his too easy 
triumph in a lifeless exhibition. He 
scores with so slight a struggle that I 
never go to the Academy without wish- 
ing he could be tesfed by comparison 
with the masters, as he would be were 
his Henry James of this year placed 
by the side, for instance, of that beauti- 
ful head of the old Philip at the Na- 
tional Gallery. At the Academy he has 
no masters, and but one or two rivals. 
Few other portraits have any serious 
claim to consideration. He himself 
sends a second, for the moment break- 
ing through his resolve to have done 
with portraiture. But in his Lady Rock- 
savage, also a small half-length, he sug- 
gests more interest in reviving the old 
Lely formula than in studying the char- 
acter of his sitter, with the result that 
he gives a charm, a grace, not hereto 
fore associated with his work, and lit 
tle besides. 

After him the honors fall, curiously 
enough, to G. A. Storey, an Associate 
of many years’ standing, who has seen 
a long succession of his contemporaries 
recognized by election to full member- 
ship, while he was passed by. He has 
been content during all these years to 
exhibit rather colorless paintings no 


body remembers, and then suddenly 
last spring and this, he resurrected 
masterly little portraits, presumably 


done in his youth, that either were not 
shown or not understood at the time 
One, this spring, is A Young Painter 
said to be himself; the other is Ed- 
ward Cressy, Architect and Savant, of 
whom the present generation, I fancy, 
now first hears, and in both, though the 
manner is a tribute to the Old Masters 
the beauty is in the expression of a 
distinct and arresting personality, in 
the careful and sensitive modellifig, in 
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the appreciation for the right placing 
of head or figure on the canvas. 

rhe expression of personality, but in 
the painter rather than in her sitters 
makes Mrs David and 
Jonathan, Fenwick, Esq., 
stand force. The 
two small boys, in their childish white 
wandered along a straight path to 
foreground of a brilliant 
Flowers and fo- 
of that metallic 
Swynnerton finds ev- | 
in the faces and 
children as well 
children them- 
subordinate details 
in the design; but sees 
frankly ierself and has evolved a 
way so frankly her own of putting down | 
what she sees that she forces respect | 
the violence of her vision 
deplored. It is extraordinary | 
the honesty with which she works 
her and the unity she 
working it out, strike one! 
in a room where far more conspicuous | 


Swynnerton's 
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undeniable 


Sons of 


out with 
have 
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erywhere 
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are 
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selves merely 


whole she so 


for | 


even when 


may be 
how 
out scheme 
achieves in 
places have been assigned to Mrs. Laura| 
March Many-Weathers and | 
John Lavery’s The Studio of the Paint- | 
The group of Mrs. Knight's canvas 
a man horse with a child seated 
in front of him and the storm-agitated 
sky, fairly jump at you from the frame | 
as if their ultimate object were to com- | 
pete with the familiar big machines of | 
a Paris Salon, and whatever merits of 
workmanship may be are over- 
whelmed by the brutality of the tech- 
Lavery pits himself against} 
huge a scale to re 
main unnoticed. It is a dangerous game 
to play, and he cannot be said to come! 
off with flags flying As in Las Meni- | 
nas, there is the group of figures in | 
the Studio, there are the reflections in 
the mirror, there is the painter at work, 
there the wide space above in the} 
lofty room But Velasquez filled this 
space in his room with atmosphere and 
it an part of his com- 
position; in his Studio Lavery leaves it | 
& vast expanse of canvas and is unable} 
the difficulty he found in 
daubing it over with paint. Each figure 
in Velasquez's group is as perfect as 
the But perhaps the com 
parison is unfair, too cruel, and no doubt 
Lavery is reserving his best things for 
his own show next month 
In point of size Herkomer’s Managers | 
and Directors of the Firm of Krupp tin 


Knight's 


er 


on a 


there 


nique. 


Velasquez on too 
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Eaesen goes still further than Lavery’s 
Studio. But the wilderness of canvas 
is no better than a coarse bit of scene- 
painting, the figures posing as if for | 
the camera, in spite of a desperate de- 
termination to represent each one as 
doing something. Herkomer might have 
found out from Rembrandt and Hals 
that men and women may live on the 
painter’s canvas when they sit or stand 
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there doing nothing. However, if Her- 
komer never fulfilled the promise held 
out by some of his early work, like The 
if his portraits 


Chelsea Pensioners, 


again this year are without refinement, | 


or grasp of character, or sensitiveness 
to the beauty of paint and the dignity 
of design, still with him the Academy 


loses one of its few members who had | 
the courage of experiment and fearless- | 


ness in tackling a large canvas. 

There is the inevitable annual crop of 
wooden royalties, judges and statesmen 
in their robes, well-known men and wo- 
men of the day, but nothing else of 
note. Sir James Guthrie paints with 
official restraint an official portrait of 
the Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Edinburgh, but he him- 
self has surpassed it often when less 
weighed upon by the splendors and in- 
signia of office. Mr. J. J. Shannon’s 
recent sitters have not succeeded in in- 


‘teresting him or providing for him the 


chance he made such fine use of in his 
Phil May. C. H. Shannon, when Miss 
Miriam Levy posed for him, was much 
more engrossed in her Embroidered 
Shawl, which he has the honesty to give 


as title to the portrait. To look at Or- 


}pen’s portraits is to suspect him of a 


cheerful willingness to rest on his laurels 


| now that he has discovered, as most As- 


sociates and Academicians discover 
sooner or later in their career, that, an 
Academicial reputation once secured, the 


lartist has but to keep to the broad and 


easy road to success for the remainder 
of his life. With a trifle more subtlety 
Clausen might have captured the char- 
acter which he seems to have divined 
in Thomas Oakey, Esq., and then 
promptly lost in over-insisting upon it, 
and this is as true of Gerald Kelly in 
his study of Lady Gregory, for he em- 
phasizes her strongly marked features 
almost to the verge of caricature. George 
Henry prefers to sacrifice character to 
prettiness and veers more and more to 
the Christmas supplement and the fash- 
ion-plate, a tendency to be regretted in 
so able a painter. And for the rest, 
Academicians like Dicksee and Fildes, 
Ouless and Solomon repeat the perform- 
ances, each in his Academic way, which 
have rewarded them with a lifetime of 
popularity and prosperity. Where the 
public has grown accustomed to looking 
for them, there will their portraits be 


| found. 


There also, where the public has long 
been trained to look, the Academic sub- 
ject picture dear to the Academic heart 
will not be searched for in vain. Some 
of the most popular painters of the 
Academical anecdote have gone forever 
with Leighton and Tadema, some show 
signs of weariness with Marcus Stone, 
who sends merely a study for another 
version of his young-ladyish sentimen- 
tal problem in costume. But the prest- 
dent, Sir BE. J. Poynter, is faithful, 
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| oringing his old treatment of laborious 


minuteness to his new subject, The Sea- 

| bath; and Academicians and Associates 
|of the younger generation have quickly 
learned which way success lies. Indeed, 
‘the administrators of the Chantrey 
fund could leave them no possibility of 
|doubt in the matter. These administra- 
tors have been criticised during a long 
succession of springs, Royal Commis- 
sions have sat upon them, inquiries have 
been instituted. But they pay no heed, 
cheerfully going on their way undismay- 
ed, knowing what they want and getting 
it, whether or no it is what lovers of 
art want and what Chantrey left his 
money for. As they have bought Leigh- 
tons and Herkomers, Dicksees and Vicat 
Coles for large sums in the past, so 
this spring they have lavished fifteen 
hundred pounds on a manufactured 
anecdote by Cadogan Cowper, who, 
young Associate as he still is, already 
is represented in the collection at the 
Tate Gallery. 

Lucretia Borgia Reigns in the Vat- 
ican in the Absence of the Pope Alex- 
ander VI is the theme he has chosen as 
a peg on which to hang an infinity of 
detail and an orgy of crude scarlet 
paint. The Pinturicchio ceiling in the 
Vatican chamber is copied with a pa- 
tience that has nothing to do with art; 
the cardinals and priests are rendered 
with an elaboration that is apt to be 
called Pre-Raphaelitic, though it has 
nothing to do with Pre-Raphaelitism, 
having none of the genuineness, the seri- 
ousness, the fervor that makes itself 
felt in the most immature achievements 
of the Brotherhood; symbols are scat- 
tered about, or I suppose they are sym- 
bols; mechanical gestures are relied 
upon for the dramatic effect; from be 
ginning to end there is no study of Na- 
ture, no real observation—but, for that 
matter, after seeing the artist’s portrait 
of a sportsman in the same show, I 
should question whether he has ever yet 
managed to open his eyes in the face of 
Nature or men and women as they exist 
in life and not in the painted anecdote. 
The Lucretia is the sort of picture that 
always seems built up for exhibition 
centres and Chantrey collecttons, and 
that, even if it has driven hundreds to 
the excesses of Cubism and Futurism 
and other foolish isms, continues to set 
the standard for the Royal Academy. 

A much smaller sum of Chantrey 
money has been invested in Maurice 
Greiffenhagen’s Women by a Lake; the 
three figures, with their draperies fall- 
ing in simple massive folds, set against 
the blue sky of night that falls like a 
screen behind them. The design is a 
little artificial in its romanticism, a lit- 
tle empty; the color scheme is rather 
arbitrary. But the lines and spacing 
have a rhythmical feeling; Greiffen- 
hagen is an artist who has done good 
work—better work which the Chantrey 
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trustees naturally disdained—and his | 
Jewel certainly is the best thing of the 
kind in the Academy. To be sure, it is 
almost the only thing of the kind. I 
can name nothing else with it except 
perhaps Anning Bell’s large Marriage at 
Cana, but this is so based on the old 
Italian painters that one sees in it chief- 
ly an intelligent and sympathetic echo. | 
Near it hangs a dark and purposeless | 
Winter by C. H. Shannon, in which the} 
design is as hard to find as the mean- | 
ing. Edward Stott’s subjects have grad- 
ually been leading him from the labor- 
ers he once painted in the English coun- 
try he knew to the land of Biblical leg- 
end, where he must rely upon his own 
invention or the invention of others. 
The charm of his paintings was in their 
truth to Nature, the figures introduced 
in his landscape to give value to the 
gathering darkness at the close of day, 
to the mystery of the moon and star- 
lit night. But when he began to borrow 
them from the Bible, he began also to 
subordinate his landscape to them, to 
insist upon the legend, until this year 
his Motherhood is not only such a 
group of a woman and her children as 
Raphael painted, but has all the senti- 
ment and sugary sweetness of Raphael’s 
made-to-order Madonnas. Charles Sims 
is losing himself almost as _ hope- 
lessly in the maze of allegory, for which 
his art has scarcely the elegance, the 
distinction, which alone could justify it. 
William Strang, in his group of Card- 
Players, continues to dally with Post- 
Impressionism, which, but for him and 
one other exhibitor, would show no trace 
of its influence at the Academy. This 
other exception is, unexpectedly, Clau- 
sen, but as yet, to judge from the nude 
he calls Primavera, it has led him mere- 
ly to simplification, not stridency, of 
tone and color. Many subjects besides 
these will claim admirers, but they are 
not worth even the easy task of expos- 
ing their triviality. 





The landscapes arouse no greater en- 
thusiasm. Here again Sargent towers 
by the sheer force of his impression 
and the vivacity with which he records 
it. He does not risk losing it by closer 
and more intimate study, nor improve 
upon it by deliberate arrangement. He 
gives what might be called the paint- 
er’s snap-shot. It is amazingly clever, 
amazingly true. You feel the sun burn- 
ing the hillside below his Cypresses and 
Pines, you blink in the strong light, 
and you feel also—in this and his two 
smaller sketches—the enjoyment of the 
painter in his power to express him- 
self and his subject with each touch of 
his brush. Adrian Stokes is another 
landscape painter who, it is clear, en- 
joys himself while he is painting, but 
in a very different way. His is the 
close and intimate study of Nature. You 
see how faithfully he has followed the 
subtler effects of light on the sand- 
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hills, the value of reeds and herons in 
the Marshes near the Sea, how tenderly 
he has noted the delicate gradations of 


color in the sky and on the dunes. His 


paintings are quiet, unobtrusive, but 
few others in the Academy convey such 
u sense of the painter’s pleasure in his 
work and in his emotions before Na 
ture. 
June explains the problem he set him 
self- 

level stretch of land under a great sweep 
of cloud-laden sky, and the dignity of 
the tiller of the soil. But he 
further than the explanation. 
and sky are empty, and the figures have 
no relation to them. 
landscapes always have quality and dig- 
nity; they are always well composed: 
they never betray one’s confidence in 
him as an accomplished painter. It 
must be confessed, however, that they 
tend to monotony, so that to describe 
them would be to repeat the description 
of former years. But what a relief it 
is to turn to them from the landscapes 
of the average painter, whose canvases 
reveal nothing save his own discretion 
in cultivating the monotony of medi- 
ocrity upon which the Academy has 
once passed approval. 


the impressive beauty of a great 


Level 


Clausen’s large In the Fields in! 


gets no} 


Mr. Mark Fisher's | 
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la more honored place than a corner on 
the of the where no- 
| body ever looks for anything except the 
time on the clock over the central door. 


walls vestibule, 


As I finish writing I hear the news of 
the attack upon Sargent’s portrait of 
Henry James by a woman whose ex- 
cuse is her desire for the vote. It 
makes one think of Whistler’s saying 
that even the fool may do harm. Her 


iction has deprived the Academy of its 
chief interest and the National Portrait 
Gallery of a portrait which the friends 
and admirers of Henry James had tak 
en pride and pleasure in presenting to 
N. N. 


‘inance 


“PSYCHOLOGY” AND PROSPERITY. 


President Wilson laid stress, in his 
answer last week to the Western manu- 
facturers’ delegation, on the theory 
that the present halt or depression in 
trade is psychological in its origin. He 
was not alone in that diagnosis of it; 
some of the most experienced financiers 


and manufacturers, especially in their 





Of the water-colors and the black-and- 
whites there is not much to say, except 
that the Academy, with an unwonted | 
disregard of tradition, 
them from their old sad quarters to two | 
more spacious galleries, Nos. X and XI. | 


has removed 


Exhibitors will probably be alone in see- | 
ing an improvement in departure | 
which means a gain in quantity, not 
quality. The sculpture barely rises above | 
the same depressing level. The absence | 
of Alfred Gilbert is the more regretted | 
as the years go on. Nor does the pres- 
ence of Havard Thomas offer sufficient 
amends. The rejection of his Narcissus 
by the Academy was the year’s scan 
dal a few springs since; its acceptance 
now of his Thyrsis, a bronze, will cre-| 
ate less talk. One can see in it but a 
careful study of a naked model. A bust 
of A. G. Ross, Esq., by John Tweed, has 
a rugged character; a bust of Lamia | 
by Alfred J. Oakley and a tall, simple 
figure of Silence by W. Reid Dick are 
promising as the work of younger men 
Americans will be interested to see Der- | 
went Wood’s Sketch Model for the Wil- | 
liam Pitt statue for the Capitol, Wash- | 
ington, simply because it is to go to | 
Washington, while the same reason will | 
make them wish it had more inherent 
dignity than the wig and costume of 
the period can give. In the architec- 
tural room one hesitates, as always, 
to pronounce an opinion, so overcrowd- 
ed are the walls, so technically dry are 
most of the drawings, so dull the gener- | 
al effect. 


a 


If John Russell Pope’s Design | 
for a Memorial to Lincoln in Washing: | 
ton, “Authorized by U. 8S. Congress,” 
was exhibited at all, surely it deserved 


} private conversation, 





have described it 
in exactly the But the ex- 
planation is rather unsatisfactory, for 
the several reasons that it is vague, that 
it nowhere very definitely, and 
that it may be made a pretext (as was 
the case in the famous “Sunshine move- 
ment” of 1908) for declaring obstinate 


same way. 


leads 


lly that conditions do not exist which 
every one knows are in visible opera- 
tion. 


“Psychology” has beyond any doubt a 
powerful influence in emphasizing ten- 
dencies, already operative for other rea- 
Force of example is unquestion- 
In panic times, a great 


sons. 
ably contagious. 
many people economize who do not need 
in the least to do so—precisely as, in 


'“hboom times,” a good part of the com- 
|munity lives beyond its means, because 
|of the general atmosphere of prosperity. 


The man who is perpetually feeling his 
own pulse and taking his own tempera- 
ture may be really in good health, but 
he will sometimes develop the symptoms 
of disease by merely looking for them. 
It is not wholly different with “bust- 
ness.” 

But in any case, some actual econom- 
ic influence, in the community at large, 
is always back of these imaginary move- 
ments. The psychological influence may 
merely have put a more striking color 


on the situation: or it may have pro- 


‘longed that situation, after the legitt- 
| mate cause for it ts past; but either sup- 


position assumes that a real cause is 
or has been in operation. The question at 
present is, In which of these two ways 
is the mental influence operating? If it 
is merely emphasizing rea] conditions, 
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then the problem remains, as to what is 
causing those conditions. If it is arti- 
ficially prolonging a situation whose ac 
tual cause has ceased to operate, then 
forces are accumulating which must 
greatly accelerate the movement of re- 
covery, when the truth of the matter is 
visible to every one. 

On Tuesday of last week, in the New 
York Stock Exchange, only 76,232 shares 
of stock changed hands. That suggest- 
ed interesting comparisons. It was 
barely one-fourth of the average full 
day's trading, even in recent years. It 
was low record for 1914 to date, and the 
smallest since the 57,600-share day on 
the 24th of last November, when the 
showing attracted wide attention. But 
what is still more in point, it was, with 
four exceptions, the smallest business of 
any five-hour day in eighteen years. 

Nor was it an isolated case. The to- 
tal Steck Exchange transactions of last 
month were the smallest of any May 
fince 1897. The same was true of last 
February; and, in fact, to find a smaller 
twelve months’ total than that of 1913 
as a whole, one would have to go back 
upon the record to the same year 1897— 
a year when the great financial and in- 
dustrial “boom” of the decade past had 
not yet begun. This is a rather extra- 
ordinary series of comparisons. It nat- 
suggests the inquiry, whether, 
now that the epoch-making financial 
and industrial boom that followed 
that interesting year is over, we have 
permanently relapsed, on the Stock Ex- 
change and elsewhere, into the era of 
small things which existed seventeen 
years ago. 


urally 


That question may be promptly an- 
swered in the negative. To take only 
three typical bases on which to measure 
the difference between the periods, we 
shall find that, although the sales of 
shares on the Stock Exchange last year 
were the smallest since 1897, the coun- 
try’s clearing house exchanges in 1913 
$169,500,000,000, as against $57,- 
100,000,000 in 1897; its iron production 
40,966,000 tons, as against 9,652,000, and 
its population 98,700,000, as against 72,- 


600,000, 


were 


Comparison of bank deposits, 
of manufactures, and total 
would show an equal 


production 
estimated wealth 
greater expansion during the inter- 
vening period, are the eco- 
nomic factors which, under normal cir- 


or 
and those 
cumstances, regulate the legitimate vol- 
ume of both Investment and speculation 
in Stock Exchange securities. 

How are we, then, to explain this re- 
markable shrinkage in business on the 
Stock Exchange? One explanation is, 
that a great part of the huge transac- 
on the Stock Exchange, in the 
decade after 1897, was in reality fic 
titlous business. It largely represented 
sales and purchases made simultaneous- 
ly by the same customers; and, aside 
from that, an excessively rapid succes- 


tions 
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sion of purchases and sales, made in 
great blocks by speculators who were 
following a violently manipulated mar- 
ket. That class of business has certain- 
ly disappeared from the market of the 
past two years; a very substantial part 
of it will never return, for the reason 
that it has fallen distinctly and rightly 
under the ban, both of the Stock Ex- 
change authorities and of the statute 
law. 

This weuld account for a substantial 
shrinkage from the activities of 1901 or 
1906, for instamce, but not for a fall to 
the small totals of 1897. It is supple 
mented, therefore, by two other familiar 
explanations. One is, that the decade 
of enormously heavy dealing in stocks 
was a period of rapid and perpetual 
change of intrinsic values, due to a doz- 
en different causes, and that both spec- 
ulative and investment buying natural- 
ly followed it; whereas intrinsic values 
now are not changing with any such 
rapidity. The other is, that both in- 
vestors and speculators are perplexed 
and uncertain about numerous phenom- 
ena of the day. They believe general 
economic conditions in this country to 
be too sound to justify selling of such 
securities as they hold, but cannot see 
far enough and clearly enough ahead to 
persuade themselves to buy more. 

There remains another influence to 
consider—international in its scope— 
which the progress of time will eventual- 
ly remove. We had our great econom- 
ic boom; it culminated in the economic 
crisis; then came the long and trying 
era of liquidation and rehabilitation. In 
this country, that period has already 
been prolonged beyond the usual scope 
of the aftermath of great financial pan- 
ics. The one reason clearly in evidence 
for that prolongation has been the eco- 
nomic distress and the absolute tie-up 
of capital, on all the world’s markets 
outside of the United States, due to 
their own extravagant experiments with 
capital, which came later than our own. 
Perhaps that liquidation also must be 
ended, before we can be sure that our 
own Stock Exchange activities, and with 
them the play of business confidence 
and credit, are again under wholly nor- 
mal influences. 
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HEINE S Duncan, Columbia University 

T A book that fille every need of a business Fog 
i AT A TROLL lish course—epelling, punetdation, oral and written 
|} ‘Transiated by Herman Scheffauer; with Iintro- English, letter writing, and business practice-—all 
{duction by Dr. Oscar Levy, and Illustrations by treated with thorougtmess and interest The spirit 
Willy Pogainys of the book is not only likely to impress students 
A classic satife applicable to political condi- | ¥!th the necessity for acenracy, but actually to In 


tions of all times and countries spire them to attain it. Cloth, 386 pages. $1.10 


| B.W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth ave..NewYork | D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FROM THE CONGOrna te Mic 


| of publications in ecience, philosophy, and a By .H. Adolph Friedrick, Duke of Mecklenburg 


| tare will be sent to any address on reques 
The Untversity of Chicago Press, Chicage, Iitinote. 99.00 net. THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Phils. 


























THE ONLY AUTHORITATIVE WORK ON ICELAND IN PRINT 


zesty, ae ICELAND 


100 yards from Massachusetts Ave. ; } By WwW. Ss. e. RUSSELL 


The Distincttve Boston Gouse | This volume embodies the results of four summers of labor and observation {n Iceland 
hotel especially attractive to those Ey | In 1911 the author was the geologist of the Matador rty of ecientistsa to Jan Mayen, in 
who demand the best and prefer a 1913 he led an expedition to the summit of Mt. Askja, the largest volcano in Iceland, then 
home-like atmosphere. i crossed north of Hoffs Jékull, where man bad never been, and reached the south coast, going 


down between the glaciers. With note-book and camera in hand, the author has made an 
exhaustive study of the country and ite people, theif customs and traditions as well as their 


bed 
: rich literature. 

. Self contained suites. He bas lived with the people under all conditions. The story is a simple, straightforward 

Some globe trotters have been good } narrative of four years of unaccustomed travel coupled with delightful descriptions of the 
enough to call the Puritan one of the country in word- pic ctures thet are reglisfic and force the reader to long for a visit to this 
most inviling hotels in the world. seme Arctic land, ith the author you Will cross the smoking mountains, ascend the greatest of 
Ite illustrated booklet with guide to Boston EE livt volcanoes, ford the glacial torrents, skirt the age-old glaciers, descend into the bowels of 
end vicinity on the tevor of your card. | the _ Loy py bei “eee Gamers, wind-swept, re « Uitelees, and ne 4 even 

ings in the ° infiy farmers whose customs are a thoveand years vochan 
N. A. COSTELLO, Manager Futly @lastrated ty photographs and a map. 82.00 net. 82.15 postpaid. 


RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON 
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ECONOMIC PRIZES 


ELEVENTH YEAR 


rouse 


an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and 


to stimulate those who have college training to consider the problems of a business career, a 


* compo ed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman , 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan 

Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 
Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University 
} . 1] lie ‘ 


peen nabiceud, througn 


Messrs 


in the economic 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, to offer 
field. 


the g 
best 


nerosity of 


th studies 


prizes tor 






n to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed in past years 
to the 
proposed in the announcements of this committee, but any other subject chosen 


uest. Attention 1s expressly called rule that a competitor is not con- 


appre ved by it. 


A Local Study of the [mmigration Problem. 
2. A Study of the Protocol in the Needle-Trade Industry. 


3. The Economic Validity of the Single Tax. 


4. Price Maintenance. 
5. Reciprocity and Retaliation in Foreign Trade. 
6. Ship Subsidies by Indirection. 


7. The Development of Trade with Latin America. 


Cla 


\merican college. 


B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of 
Class A includes any other Americans without restriction; the possession 
is not required of any contestant in this class, nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


to contestants in Class A. 


any 


aegree 


( yffered 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


to tants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award the two 
prizes of $1,000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of the papers 
it. The committee also reserves the privilege of dividing the prizes offered, if justice can 
be best obtained thereby. The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount designated until 


are 


are offered conte 


demand 



















he has prepared his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of the committee. 

The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected that, with- 
out precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to be issued in some 
permanent form 





Competitors 
limited as to lens 


the competitor 
tity of the author 
should contain the 
1, 1915, to 





the class in which they are presented, and accompanied 
No paper 











advised 
they 


are 


th 


that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and although not 
should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with an assumed name, 
by a sealed envelope giving the real name and address of 
is eligible which shall have been printed or published in a form to disclose the iden- 
before the award shall have been made. If the competitor is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope 
name of the institution in which he ts studying. The papers should be sent on or before June 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 


The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 




















